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PREFACE 



The following report records an Investigation that 
spans a five year perloi. The first data was collected for 
the purpose of supporting a research study of work aptitudes 
for the educable retarded. This study, Including the data, 
was a review of literature concerning those Indices which 
seemed Important for the retarded to become more vocation- 
ally proficient according to numerous researchers and authors. 

The next data. Included In this report. Is an exami- 
nation of a demonstration research report, "A Study of Work 
Aptitudes In an Educable Retarded Sample." In this, a study 
was made of 187 educable mentally retarded ninth and tenth 
grade students of the Portland School District, Portland, 
Oregon. 

The third body of data is encompassed in "A Coordi- 
nated Program for Vocational Rehabilitation Services for the 
Mentally Retarded," which was a final report of Project RD 
1681 and which researched a cooperative progrem between the 
Portland School District and the Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation with ancillary services with Goodwill Industries 
(reported in a Work Experience Program for the Mentally Re- 
tarded in Their Last Year in School, final report RD 1736) 
and the Eastnont Program of Multonomadi County, Oregon. 
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The fourth body of data is an uplated review of the 
literature by four doctoral condidates '.research assistants) 
at the University of Southern Mijjsissippi . This data was to 
supporter to add to the reviews previously made. In this, how- 
ever, particular attention was made to regional characteris- 
tics in case this pro\ed to be "different." This did not 
prove to be the case. 

, The last collection of data is of scheduled inter- 
views with counselors, teachers, parents, employers, and 
former educable retarded students of the Mississippi Region. 
Graduate assistants and faculty members reviewed vocational 
concerns with each, separately and in groups, to find what 
kinds of information would best serve an educational plan. 

All of this data was collected to develop a Voca- 
tional Education Curriculum Guide for the High School Edu- 
cable Retarded. Particular emphasis, however, was given to 
the concerns in the state of Mississippi. This project was 
supported by the Division of Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion, with A. P. Fatherree as Director and was approved by 
the U.S. Office of Education. Many students at the Univer- 
sity participated in this research in one form or another. 
Some gave suggestions with regard to educational activities. 
Mrs. Gertrude Hinson contributed an excellent partial list- 
ing of Mississippi employers and industry. Miss Car la Jean 
Plue provided Occupational Therapy activities that could 
lend themselves to curricula activities related to vocational 
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aptitudes, in adr'ition^ many reports of demonstration pro 
ject records were reviewed by this researcdier and by stu- 
dents to gain more inflight to the parameters of vocational 
education for the retc.rded. 

In part, or wholly, the following assisted in the 
production of this research: 

Mrs. Lela Alcorn, graduate assistant 
Dr. Carolyi Reynolds, graduate assistant 
Mr. Ernst Hjermstad, graudate assistant 
Miss Carla Plue-^ undergraduate assistant 
Mr. Richard Scribner, graduate assistant 
Dr. Winston Markwalder, faculty 
Edited by Mrs. Patricia L. Culpepper 

Principle Investigator: 
Dr. William V. plue 

Chairman, Department of Special Education 
University of Southern Mississippi 
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INTRODUCTION 



Few "practitioners" would deny that a significant 
aim in educating the educable mentally retarded (EMR) is to 
reach a de^jree of vocational success. The goal is, in fact, 
that such a person become a self sufficient i dividual. 

This is an aim, but its means cf accomplishment has 
become clouded through different interpretations and meanings 
of vocational education, occupational education, employment 
education, work education, etc. The phrases occupational 
education as Kirk and Johnson (1951) point out has been used 
differe\tly to mean different programs o Depending on the 
people involved, actual on- the- j ob-e xpe rience or Vocational 
English could mean occupational education. The goal, how- 
ever, has been essentially toward the adjustment of the EMR 
on some sort of job. How this adjustment develops and what 
is done to promote are the points of this paper o 

For the purposes of clarity, this author chooses to 
use the phrase vocational education (VE) to encompass the 
meaning of other similar terms; and he intends to give infor- 
mation that is important to successful employment for the 
EMR. 

Several limitations have been imposed in this work. 
Reviews are of the post-1950 period. Non- institutional data 
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has been used to keep a focus on tJie educational setting v^ere 
most EMR's are fo\ind. 

One is immediately s truce with how little has been 
done in the "bread and butter" area of mental retardation 
as it relates to VE. The distance between usefulness, re- 
search, and communication seems to become greater each year; 
and one wonders how everything might be related. There are 
a few possibilities. 

Computer based research might prove useful. The 
United States Division of Vocational Rehabilitation and the 
United States Office of Education has sponsored demonstra- 
tions, research, and programs pertaining to VE for the re- 
tarded. However, this data has not been compiled and in- 
terpretated in a meaningful way. Such an act could prove 
very useful for educational programs. 

Regional Material Centers could serve as outlets for 
information and materials useful to the field worker. Such 
centers would have the advantage of assimilating and organi- 
zing pertinent data, ejpecially on a local level. The large 
problem would be in commxini eating and in building confidences 
with concerned people. 

PrMication is another avenue by which usefulness 
can be conveyed. Somt* of the problems inherent in publica- 
tion include the inclusiveness of data, personal biases, 
and the time factors involved. However, it is an excellent 
way that "bits" and "pieces" can be brought together to dis- 
play the divergent thinking in this field. 

u 



II' Is work, then, atteitpts to form a basis for a 
publication which might give usefulness to the concerned edu- 
cator who works with the EMR on a day to day basis and an EMR 
educator who is interested in their eventual self sufficiency. 

Part I consists of Ti-*:e are Reviews which are di- 
vided into the four follow^. ^ chapters which seemed to be 
relatively discreet areas and which emerged crucial: 

Chapter One - General Reviews in Vocational Education 

Chapter Two - Psycho-Motor Implications 

Chapter Three - Social Implications 

Chapter Four - Work Experience, Community and Society 

Part II focuses on particular demonstration projects. 
This research attempts to suggest peculiar characteristics 
that seemed to lead to more successful employment for the 
EMR. Chapter Five specifically concentrates on the RD 16 81 
and RD 1736 companion projects in which this author was the 
principle investigator. Chapter Six surveys other reports 
of a similar nature, but all are demonstrations o 

Part III i« a report of the structured interviews 
made with personnel in Mississippi, who work with EMR in vo- 
cational matters. The results of these interviews are re- 
ported, and interpretations are made. These are stated in 
Chapter Seven. 

Part IV, Cb.apter Eic^ht, is a summary of the findings 
of this research. This chapter points out specifically the 
•indices that could be of most value in VE for the high school 
EMR. 
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PART I - LITERATURE REVIEWS 



Under the broad phrase vocational education , one will 
find many similar titles and meanings. VE may be defined as 
that which deals with the common elements in obtaining, 
maintaining, and advancing in a job. This definition is 
rather inclusive and does not restrict pertinent findings. 
Vocational education, rehabilitation, work skills, work studies, 
and employment knowledge are but a few of the "titles" under 
which data can be gathered. Kirk and Johnson (1951) give the 
following description of what VE terms imply in an effective 
program: 

1. Occupational Information consists of giving pupils 
information about jobs and job analysis of the work 
which is available to them. 

2. Vocational Guidance gives assistance in meshing abi- 
lities with jobs which interest him to discover the 
area for which he is best fitted. 

3. Vocational Training trains the pupil in the manual 
skills found in work areas and can include general 
habits, attitudes, and skills necessary for good 
workmanship and citizenship. 

4. Vocational Placement gives the individual help in 
finding work. 

5. Social Placement helps the individual in adjusting 
to the job and to society. 

Kirk and Johnson (1951) is considered a basic text in the ERM 

field; yet, many interpretations and/or emphases have been made 

of the described vocational program. One is impressed by the 

notions ventured by several review; and the conoems are many. 
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CHAPTER I 

GENERAL REVIEWS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CONCERNING 
THE EDUCABLE MENTALLY RETARDED 

Concern is often shown for the methods used in re- 
search, partucilarly in vocation progreuns for the retarded. 
Goldstein (1959), for instance, questioned the methodo- 
logical problems for treatment and habilitation. He points 
out in regard to vocational education that findings about 
training in schools is unclear. The problems involved in the 
selection of subjects for training, the development of pro- 
grams of training, the systems of placement, and the evalua- 
ting the nature and results of training are far from clear. 
One would find it difficult to specify some of the findings o 
As Goldstein points out, what we really need to know is "how 
to evaluate." The point is well taken. 

With regard to progrcuns, little is given on the 
characteristics of the programs or on any routine critical 
aspects of the program. What results is usually either a 
description of jobs held or why jobs are lost or a statement 
that factors other than IQ emerge as the most significant 
indicators of success. In these factors lies much conflict 
in the EMR field. 

Many seem to assume that IQ and problem solving in a 
test situation are one of the better indiceitors of work 
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potential. This appears true only to a degree, Lar^son (1962) , 
Abel (1940), Fry (1956) found the WISC Performance Scale Tiay 
be indicators; however, such judgements would call for applying 
means (sometimes less that 3 standard score points) to indivi- 
duals, and this is risky. Sontag (1969) and Barrett (1965) in- 
dicated in their studies that intellectual (and work habit) 
variables were the most important predictors and that those 
who were able to think on a higher reasoning level were more 
successful. Higher than "what" was not defined, however c 

Conversely, McPherson (1964) found lower IQ successes 
than the 75 to 84 IQ range in his study; and Kidd (1967) found 
no relation between IQ and earnings or stability in worko 
Sarason (1958) discounts IQ almost entirely. He concluded 
that tests to a marked degree measure educational opportunity 
and achievement. He also states; "Most tests are woefully 
inadadequate for the evaluation of the various human apti- 
tudes." Field workers, dealing with the EMR in work situa- 
tions, tend to agree with the notion thatk IQ is not of great 
importance. Many outstanding examples are given where low IQ 
(50-65) EMR's are highly successful in work situations. 

None of the "intellectual" studies appear to take in- 
to account the "kinds" of employment. Dinger (1958) found 
less that 32% of the employed EMR subjects in his sairple had 
any need for reading, writing, or arithmetic skills beyond 
signing their paychecks. 

A relationship of IQ to employability has been re- 
ported by Abel (1940), Phelps (1956), Reynolds and Stunkard 
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(1960), and Collmen and Newlyn (1956). These studies report 
some relationship between higher IQ's and employment success. 

Conversely, Mcintosh (1949), Hartzler (1951), Shaffer 
(1957) , and Mullen (1952) could find no relationship. In 
fact, Shaffer (1957) , Greene (1945) , or Cowan and Goldman 
(1959) could report no differences in the number of years in 
school, nor type of school, as it affects employability . 

Evidently, what is being indicated is that IQ does 
not necessarily effect job success. An EMR would probably 
have a better chance than a TMR, yet this could depend on 
the specific nature of the job at hand, it is quite pos- 
sible that certain packaging jobs, for instance, might be 
done better by a TMR than an EMR; but variables other than IQ 
would be determining factors. 

Abel's (1940) study was done on 84 girls who were un- 
able to complete elementary school in Manhatten High School 
for Women's Garment Trades. She showed that 64 of 72 at- 
tained success who had IQ's over 70 on an Otis. However, 
89% of the girls were of foreign parents; and language was a 
definite factor. One wonders how many were really EMR's. 
The mention of IQ was not stated in her conclusions, which 
did mention the factors of stable home, ambitions, careful 
placement, patience, and "luck." 

Collman and Newlyn (1956) compared 35 of 62 failures 
in the 60-69 IQ (Terman-Merrill) bracket against 8 of 14 
failures in the 40-49 range. Both groups represent about a 
56% failure in Manchester, England, where two-thirds of the 
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males worked in factories or as laborers and where one-half 
of the females worked in factories and one- fourth in domes- 
tic service. In each group the failure reasons were similaro 
Perhaps IQ could be a factor in m.any factory or domestic 
jobs where three or four step operations are not uncommon; 
however, the defects of unreliability and bad time-keeping 
were felt to be of more significant importance. 

In general, it does not appear that IQ is the crucial 
factor in vocational education of the EMR; but if it is not, 
what is? What direction does vocational education seem to 
benefit? What does seem to be in evidence? 

One writer-researcher, Kolstoe (1960) seemed to take 
stands on issues. In a study of Madison, Wisconsin post 
school EMR's, he pointed to a consistency that developed from 
those who gained employment and those who did not. The ad- 
vantage is stated to be with those persons who came from 
homes where they had a chance to exercise some initiative, 
had a good physical appearance and social graces, and who 
had the ability to concentrate on the tasks at hand. 

In a later study, Kolstoe (1961) re-examined 82 items 
in eight different areas; home background, IQ, physical 
characteristics, school experience, academic achievement, 
rural vs. urban background, personal skills and vocational 
skills. Again, the physical appearance factor was evident, 
which is no real surprise. There was a personality stress on 
those who were cheerful, cooperative, and respectful, who had 
ability to mind own business, who were on time, and who showed 



initiative. Also, vocational skills involving work habits, 
assembly sorting, manipulating, packaging, and the use of 
h^nd tools were evident. The three factors of personal ap- 
pearance, personal skills, and vocational skills were signifi- 
cantly better for those EMR's who were more successful in 
employment. 

In still a later work, Kolstoe and Shaffer (1961) 

made a review of research based on previous findings in which 

they stated: 

Not only should the entire training program 
(vocational education) of the individual stress 
motor coordination, gross to fine, but it should 
also provide an opportunity for worthwhile work 
situations. It seems apparent that an effort to 
instruct the individual in the use of hand tools, 
tasks of assembly, sorting for speed and accuracy 
should be built into the program experience at a 
Junior High School or High School level. 

Kolstoe and Shaffer (1961) further suggest that attempts to 
determine the potential for employability and the ability to 
work successfully require a clear statement of what is to be 
predicted. In addition, attempts should be made to accurately 
describe jobs already successfully performed according to 
intellectual, personal, social, and vocational skills and ac- 
cording to programming requirements. 

In light of the basic work of Kolstoe (1960, 1961), it 
seems that the following basic characteristics and curricular 
needs be shown: (They are also reported in Kolstoe 's book, 
A High School Work-Study Program for Mentally Subnormal Stu- 
dents , 1965.) 

A. Characteristics important to employment in service 
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occupations, light industrial work, and business and 
clerical work are the following: 

1 — dexterity , coordination , discrimination , and 
mobility. 

2 — attention span, cooperation, willingness, and 
initiative. 

3 — amount of supervision and directions needed to 
to perform the task. 

4 — ability to count, alphabetize, and make change. 

5 — reaction to criticism, supervision, and evaluations. 

6 — cQ^ility to work independently and with others. 

7 — self-confidence and sense of responsibility. 

8 — sociability as indicated by verbal exchange, man- 
ners, consideration for others, and social sensi- 
tivity. 

9 — ability to follow a routine or to stick with a 
task. 

10~ judgment or confidence in a work situtation or 

the ability to made decisions. 
11 — responsibility for making an adequate personal 

appearance. 

Personal appearance factors needing attention are the 
following: 

1 — correction of orthopedic handicaps by pros- 
thetics and exercise. 

2 — correction of cosmetic disfigurements if possible. 

3 — correction of speech problems. 

19 
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4~development of habits of cleanliness. 

5— development of habits of good grooming. 

6— learning the skills of simple cooking and kitchen 
cleanliness. 

7~learning the skills of clothing cleanliness, re- 
pair, and renovation. 

8~learning habits of physical fitness and weight 
control. 

Social characteristics felt important follow: 
1 learning to get along with peers is an ability 
that may be demonstrated in a variety of ways. 
Social acceptance can be accomplished by being 
an active, participating member of a group. 
It might also involve being social isolate; 
that is, a person who has no interaction with a 
group may be demonstrating perfectly good social 
behavior even though he has no part in group 
activities. So long as his presence does not 
interfere with the operations of the group, he 
is "getting along with his peers." The key to this 
skill seems to be his lack of interference rather 
tban his degree of participation. 
! learning to get along with supervisors can be 

demonstrated in a variety of ways. It is critical 
that he be willing to accept advice, supervision, 
or criticism without becoming aggressive, moody, 
withdrawn, or discouraged. Probably this ability 
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is a product of his own "self -concept" and 
develops from a backlog of success experiences 
which allow him to accept both help and criticism 
without becoming discouraged * 

3 — ability to work independently as a demonstration 
of maturity may be in part a function of chrono- 
logical and mental age. It is also a reflection 
of his "self-concept"; however, it seems more 
intimately a skill which can be learned if 
considerable practice of a successful nature is 
provided. 

4— it is quite probably that the ability to work 
with a group is dependent upon a person's ability 
to work independently. Group work generally calls 
for the pooling of individual efforts in some 
kind of time sequence. It depends, therefore, 

on the meshing of a great many individual contri- 
butions. It would appear that this skill can 
be learned only after an individual has first 
learned to work independently. Then he may learn 
those skills of patience, timing, and coordination 
which are required for group activities. 

5 — cheerfulness is a characteristic that reflects 
both an attitude and an individual's feeling of 
self-worth, and there is no reason to believe 
that an expression of optimism or cheerfulness 
cannot be at least partially taught. The 
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accentuation of the positive is emphasized in 
the training programs of many kinds of service 
personnel (notably airline stewardesses) where 
the specifics of this behavior are judged to be 
important to the job. Through the giving of 
careful attention to the use of praise, the 
building up of a backlog of successful experi- 
entfes, and the emphasizing of the benefits of a 
smiling countenance, a public image may become 
habitual. 

D. Important Vocational Skills follow: 

l~skills of dexterity and coordination involve 
the assembly of both fine and gross, simple 
and complex units; sorting according to color, 
size, shape, and texture; and the simple and 
involved use of both hands and feet. These can 
with practice be successfully learned. 

2 — the ability to persist or to stick to a repeti- 
tive or demanding task is a skill which can be 
taught and which may become an important part of 
a prospective employee's vocational equipment. 

3 — the ability to work under varying conditions 
involving pressure, time, noise, distraction, 

or supervision seems to be an important employee 
characteristic. Apparently practice and exposure 
to these conditions is crucial to its development. 
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4 — learning to be responsible for getting to and 
from the job, being on time, being careful with 
property and other personnel, and being properly 
dressed or equipped for the job seem critical 

to employment. Although chronological and mental 
maturity are certainly factors In this sense of 
responsibility. It Is quite evident that elements 
of this characteristic can be learned. 

5 — realistic job expectation seams to be largely 

a product of experience In both self-evaluation 
and job evaluation. It Is both Important and 
teachable. 

When one reviews the data available, he may be 
Impressed with the lack of work done In a school setting. 
This was part of the concern of Goldstein (1959) . It would 
seem that more focus should be made In this area. Since the 
"typical" EMR Is going to spend much of him time In a school 
program. It appears that research In this area would be more 
fruitful. 

This situation may be part of what MacMllllan (1962) 
had In mind when he pointed out that the focus of EMR follow- 
up study has typically been In the wrong area. He believes 
researchers neglect the adjustment process of going from a 
school "program" Into society and that perhaps this adjust- 
ment would shed some light on needs. Blackman (1963) was 
also concerned about the factors In a school program. He 
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points out that research so far is not yet concerned with 
educational materials in special classes; however, it was 
not stated what he meant by "materials." Yet his main 
emphasis pointed to the lack of research in schools. 

In one of the more extensive reviews of vocational 
education for the retarded having a support grant, Windle 
(1962) issued his findings in "vocational areas" in a mono- 
graph supplement to the AJMD. This review was a concen- 
trated attempt to make a survey of research of successful 
vs. unsuccessful mentally retarded. Windle 's conclusions 
were that flaws in worK behavior are usually attributed to 
personal characteristics or to personality. This agrees 
with Collman and Newlyn (1956) , who also referred to apti- 
tudes and physical abilities and which agree with Badham 
(1955) and O'Connor (1957). 

An earlier review, edited by D. Michael (1952) , 
attempted to bring several surveys together. This attempt 
proved to be much more successful in getting to the heart 
of the many vocational education problems. In this review, 
Engel (1952) pointed out that the EMR had very little use 
for academic skills other than those used to fill out appli- 
cation blanks (note Dinger, 1958) , and to read posters and 
notices. She felt, however, that the school should give the 
fundamental requirements of living and working. Further, she 
also felt that there is a great need to teach about laws that 
affect workers (especially those under 21) and that there is 
a general need to learn to work with accepted practices. 
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The report did not define "accepted practices," how- 
ever, it mav be assumed, since there are great differences in 
job demands, that an individual should see the necessity for 
adapting to what is accepted in a given place o For instance, 
hospitals and nursing homes have a particular way that they 
wish beds to be made. This will differ from one hospital to 
another or from one nursing home to another. The fact that 
one can make a bed in an accept:ed manner is helpful; but the 
employee must realize he may have to adapts A boy with 
shoulder length hair seeking a job as a bus boy may be ac- 
cepted in a New York City restaurant but not in a Miami one. 
This fact must be accepted, and choices must be made. 

This concept can produce the need for making several 
joo analyses for unskilled, service, and semi-skilled work. 
This work might differ from community to community; but it 
would seem highly important to the EMR learner. For instance, 
"examining" type jobs need good vision, perception, reli- 
ability, and an adequate amount of manual dexterity. Errand 
jobs require verbal comprehension, the ability to carry out 
written and oral instructions, and the ability to find one's 
way from one point to another . 

In an attempt to join all the research on occupational 
adjustment, Goldstein (1964) reviewed comparative follow-up 
studies, vocational status, occupations held, occupations and 
IQ, mobility, and the occupational outlook with regard to the 
mentally retarded. His major conclusions were as follows: 
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1. The retarded do not change jobs more frequently than 
normal workers. 

2. There is some evidence that suggests that retarded 
workers have a more difficult time being accepted by 
their fellow workers. 

3. The retarded tend to cluster in the unskilled work 
category. 

4. Service occupations are becoming more important as 
a source of EMR labor. 

5. IQ and occupational level has inconclusive meaning. 

6. The occupational picture for the retarded is far 
frorp encouraging. 

7. Training programs and counseling and guidance service 
play a critical role in the adjustment of workers. 

Summary of Chapter One 
Six extensive reviews of research by four authors 
which dealt with vocational education for the retarded in 
whole or part were those of D. Michael (1952), Kolstoe {I960, 
1961), Windle (1962), and Goldstein (1959, 1964). Supplement 
to these reviews were several individual studies that appeared 
to have a direct bearing on vocational education. 

From these reviews, the following agreements seem to 

emerge ; 

1. The retarded seem to find most of their employment i\ 
unskilled categories" This type of employment varies 
with no one ]ob, such as janitor which is particularly 
doninant. There appears to be a growing number of 
EMR s finding employment in what is termed "service" 
areas. Semi-skilled work is the catego.-y where the 
^ second largest group of EMR's find employment. 
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2, Family support and relations seem to be an important 
factor . This would suggest a counseling program for 
the EMR that is a bit more active than what is con- 
sidered "normal" in regular programs. Some chance 
for responsibility within the family and in the 
school setting appears to be a factor, 

3, Personal appearance and good health practices are 
mentioned in several studies either as dominant 
factors of underlying ones . These are common sense 
indicators in our society. If other things are equal, 
an employer is going to choose an employee who has 
adequate appearance and respectable health habits, 

4, IQ and intelligence is not an overriding factor 
in unskilled or semi-skilled work o Reliability 
and honest effort seem to be far more important. 
The retarded tend not to change jobs often, 

5, The occupational picture in unskilled and semi- 
skilled work IS changing , 

6, Personal and social skills are factors of para- 
mount importance^ The ability to handle criti- 
cism, the ability to adjust, the ability to in- 
teract with people in an acceptable manner are 
especially important o 

7o "Work skills", as a very broad heading, is crucial 
to the EMR in many respects c This appears to be 
a "catch-all" for several factors . Coordination 
activities (including dexterity, assembly, sorting, 
and perception) is a factor o 

8, A survey of the community related to the EMR 
population is important to <?ive information that 

IS usable for training c A knowledge of what people 
are doing, job holding, trends, social climate, 
and economic structure can give valuable informa- 
tion for those concerned with education and train- 
ing of the EMRo 

9. Knowledge of "laws," movements and procedures is 
also a factor . 

Certain words, phrases, and statements may be ex- 
tracted from the foregoing informationo These are listed be- 
low as possible variables that could lead to curriculum making. 
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stable home 
cunbition 

careful placement 

patience 

luck 

reliability 
time-keeping 

exercise some initiative 

(in home) 
good physical appearance 
ability to concentrate on 

tasks at hand 
social grace 
cheerful 
cooperation 
respectful 



initiative 
work habits 
assembly tasks 
s-irting for speed 
sorting for accuracy 
manipulating tasks 
packaging 
use of hand tools 
motor coordination, fine 
motor coordination, gross 
work experience situations 
dexterity 
coordination 
discrimination 
mobility 
attention span 



ability to mind own business sense of responsibility 
willingness verbal exchange 

amount of supervision needed manners 



to perform tasKs 
counting 
alphabetize 
make change 
reaction to criticism 
reaction to supervision 
reaction to evaluations 
work independently 
work with others 
self confidence 



consideration for others 

social sensitivity 

follow a route 

confidence 

make decisions 

laws that affect workers 

work with accepted practices 

adaptability 

community survey 



It is obvious that a certain amount of duplication is 
inherent; however, the terms should be useful. 

The above list tends to be related to three broad cate- 
gories. One has to do with the social and personal aspects 
of the world of the learner and with his interactions relating 
to people. This is a main area which research considers sig- 
nificant. 

The second area is one where "vocational skills" occur. 
It appears to point toward the nature of aptitudes and psycho- 
motor abilities and is not as well defined as some. However, 
much research points to this as a significant area. 

A final area is rather broad, but it seems to take 
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into account the "signif icai-t others" that influence the 
learner. Included are factors relating to the environ- 
ment. The community, the nature of programs, work ex- 
perience, and society (whic.i includes teachers and 
counselors) in general are factors of importance. 

Each would appear to be worthy of exploration 
as aspect of EMR vocational education. 
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CHAPTER II 

PSYCHO-MOTOR IMPLICATIONS OF WORK FOR THE 
RETARDED IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The term "psycho-motor" should be used in its broadest 
sense. It mainly refers to the movements required and involved 
in performing a job. Some movement is conspicuous; others are 
not. The term also includes the perception needed to cali- 
brate or to direct movement. 

In literature related to the EMR and vocational data, 
the following terms are often used: motor learning , motor 
activity , motor experience , motor habits , motor coordination , 
motor sense , motor aptitudes , work skills , work habits , motor 
skills , work aptitudes , psychomotor, etc. 

Psycho-motor's importance is stated by Benton (1964) 
as he points out that: 

A genius can afford to be a motor imbecile, but a 
person with an IQ of 75 cannot. The latter 's psycho- 
motor ability may well determine whether he will attain 
a reasonable degree of social competence. For this 
reason, assessment of motor capacity is an aspect of 
the psychological evaluation which has significant 
implications for prediction, guidance, and training, 
(page 37) 

Several researchers have been concerned with the 
psycho-motor domain and with the many aspects of it. The findings 
are somewhat mixed, and interpretations are clouded. 

Banmeister, et_al. , (1966) gave twenty pre-test trials 
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followed by rest periods to 48 normals and 48 EMR's (matched 
CA's) on rotary pursuit performances. He found that the 
normals were initially superior but with further practice, that 
the retarded overtook chem. Further, "comparable amounts of 
reminiscence were shown by normals and retarded; and the 
deficient displayed more warm-up decrement," Just why a 
reduction or lessening took place in this study is not ex- 
plained, neither is the menory factor fully explained which 
seems unusual. However, the authors do conclude that per- 
haps the early learning deficiency may be in part related to 
an inability to identify and to attend to critical stimulus 
dimensions. This notion may be associated to the theory 
work of Zeamon and Hause (1963), In short, the EMR fails to 
see what he has accomplished and, therefore, cannot adjust 
his behavior accordingly. 

This, of course, is clouded and actually raises more 
questions. It would appear that "practice" -Id help the 
EMR become more functional, and it may take u xonger period 
of time. However, it seems reasonable that performance tasks 
is a many "varied thing." 

Specific "vocational skills" have been described re- 
lative to employability by DiMichael (1952) , Ferguson (1958) , 
and Jacobs and Weingold (1958). These authors classified 
jobs by mental age requirements and by production standards. 
These did not hold definitely because, paradoxically, ex- 
cellent workshop procedures were often unable to secure and 
hold employment. This means that other variables do come 
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into play and perhaps taat the EMR cannot be "rated" by 
such measures. The M.A. indicator was discussed in the 
previous chapter and was found "wanting" as a predictor or 
index of employment success. 

Micheal-Smith (1950), Phelps (1956), Neff (1959), 
and Fitzpatrick (1956) found work habits are an important 
factor related to the quality of work done. Kubick (1959) 
lists the following psycho-motor skills as being important 
in a Wisconsin DVR Center:* write, physical coordination, 
and visual discrimination. 

Dexterity has been studied by Tizard and 0' Conner 
(1950) and by Cantor and Stacey (1951) with the general find- 
ing that the EMR is significantly below normal standards. 
These studies used the Purdue Pegboard and parts of the 
General Aptitude Test Battery (four subtests) . The EMR 
scored considerably below the norms for men on spatial apti- 
tudes, form perception, dexterity and motor speed — with the 
latter being the most deficient. The deficiencies, while some- 
what subtle, averaged one and one-half standard deviation be- 
low the reported norms, a finding later confirmed by Plue 
(1967) . 

In keeping with the above work, Francis and Rarick 
(1960) studies mctor skills relative to physical education. 
Their findings were, as many would expect, that the retarded 
were from two to four years behind normal children in such 
skills. In general, the psycho-motor areas appear generally 
deficit; txowever, "practice" seems to be a helpful factor. 
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One outstanding factor, however, is the large amount 
of variance of scores found in these and other studies 
measuring psycho-motor characteristics. In many instances, 
the ranges are far beyond establish'-d norms . In the Cantor 
and Stacey (1951) research, some 28% of the sample scored 
above general averages. Tizard (1950) also reported that 
many of the subjects scored "high" in some areas. 

Appel (1962) neither rejects nor really supports the 
above works. He studied 37 EMR subjects who were trained 
in a workshop situation and tried to determine what factors 
were significant, using the Mann-Whitney U Test, in distin- 
guishing between success and unsuccess. The results are 
indicated in Table 1. 

While Appel (1962) found a variety of factors, it 
is evident from this study that there are diverse, including 
psycho-motor, characteristics involved. Also, it is important 
to consider what criterion is applied, if the criterion were 
different kinds of jobs, it might be expected that significant 
vs. non-significant could be different than those shown in 
Table 1. 

With regard to specific psycho-motor factors, Plue 
(1967) investigated scores on 187 EMR's on pertinent GATE 
sub-tests and the MacQuarrie Test of Mechanical Abilities 
which indicated, as in early studies, that the retarded 
generally performed on such tasks well below established norms. 
These scores are shown in Table 2 and indicate low general 
performances; however, individual variances were evident. 
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TABLE 1 

TABULATION OF ITEMS: WORK EVALUATION REPORT 



Itens 



Significant 



Not Significant 



I. General Studies 



II. Work J^roach 



III. Social Attitixles 
and adjust- 
ments 



Following 
instructions — oral 
Learning speed 
Retention 
Attention to job 
Attention span 
Job Conprehension 
Manual dexterity — 
gross 

Interest level — 

motivation 
Bizarre behavior 

amount of atten- 
tion seeicing 

sfpeed 

accuracy 

oonplexity of 
work 

responsibility 

initiative 

perseverance 

degree of supeir- 
vision 
Adjustment to 

variety of work 
Adjustment to 

repetitive work 

Grocndng 
Self-oanfidenoe 
Cooperativeness 
Acceptance of 

supervision 
Groi:p response 

acceptance of group 

acceptance by group 

conmunication 



Fbllowing 

instructions — written 
Manucd dexterity 
Fine — finger 
Fine — small tools 
Ooc-iination— both 
hands 



Attendance 
Punctuality 
Bizarre behavior 

judgment 
Care of Tools, office 
equipment, 
maintenance 



IV. Wise 



Non-vezbal sccde 



Verbed scale 
Full scale 
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TABLE 2 



COMPARISON OF INTERPOLATED RAW SCORE NORMS OF SELECTED 
GATE AND MTMA SUBTESTS OF TWO KUInDRED SIX 
SUBJECTS IN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY 



Interpolated Siibject Estinated 
Source Norms Means Percentile Ranges 



375.32 


291.72 


5% 


140-420 


69.58 


52.81 


10% 


10-85 


40.08 


23.48 


24% 


6-51 


58.92 


34.79 


11% 


0-51 


54.41 


36.51 


1% 


15-77 


171.81 


144.14 


1% 


50-200 



GftTB 
Totals 

K (motor ooordinaticn) 
Q (clerical pero^Jtion) 
P (form perception) 
F (finger dexterity) 
M (manual dexterity) 

Totals 60.00 43.6 8% 30-75 

Tracing (manual-visual) 30.56 20.1 18% Not observed 

Temping (dexterity) 38.61 28.1 5% 22-46 

Dotting (manual-visual) 20.00 17.1 20% 10-26 

Copying (spatial) 40.67 11.6 3% 1-34 

Location (spatial) 24.63 6.3 2% 0-29 

Blocks (spatial) 10.45 3.2 15% 0-21 

Pursuits (visual-manual) 19.37 9.8 4% 3-27 



Adequate subtests (those that evidenced reliability and hono- 
geniety) on the GATB (I, Q, p, f, M) and MTMA (Tapping, 
dexterity and motor speed; Dotting, manual and/or visual 
activity; Pursuit, visual-manual activity {Super, 1949}) 'ere 
used as criterion measures against psycho-motor activities. 
Those activities included separating, coding, gross arm move- 
ments, matching, decision-making, finger manipulation, and 
noticing differences and similarities. In addition, two 
experimental groups emd one control group were used to 
compare 6 week trials and 12 week trials by using a co-variant 



statistical technique. The A group was the control group, 
the B group tried 6 weeks of treatment followed by 6 weeks 
of non-treatment, and the C group had 12 weeks of treatment. 
Table 3 indicates the results. 

The gross scores can be shown in graph form, as in 
Figure One which indicates in general that the A group 
(control) did no show much gain (some "practice" effect) ; 
the B group gained and leveled off; and the C group showed 
continuous gain. 

According to these criterion measures, the data in 
Tables 2 and 3 and Figure One suggest the following: 

1. Psycho-motor scores are generally low. 

2. Psycho-motor activities can be learned or improved. 

3. Many psycho-motor activities, once learned, ap- 
parently are retained. 

It seems that the retarded, who are generally weak 
in psycho-motor areas, can learn to do work-related motor 
pursuits and that once they are learned many seem to be re- 
tained. It could further suggest that experience (lack of 
practice) and education (opportunity to learn) are important 
parameters. This has direct importance to curricula planning, 
and it should be remembered that the cited criterion measures 
on the GATE test have been shown to have adequate validity 
related to occupations (U.S. Department of Laoor, 1962 and 
Anastasi, 1957, Super, 1949, Kinzer, J. R. , 1949). 

Burdett (1963) suggests it would be more useful to 
use a work-sample approach to ascertain the types of motor 
abilities needed in the kinds of work the EMR appear to do. 
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TABLE 3 

ADJUSTED RAW SCORE MEAN DATA ON GATE AND MTMA 

SUB SCALES 



Group Time Gains 

0 6 12 0-6 6-12 0-12 



(GATB Totals ^K,P,Q,F,M) (raw scores) 

{N=67) A 291 311 315 20 4 24 

(N=66) B 298 326 329 38* 3 41 

(N=73) C 285 325 345 40* 20* 60* 

(K-Sub Scale-motor coordination, motor speed, aiming) 

A 52 55 55 3 0 3 

B 55 57 60 2 3 5 

C 52 58 60 6 2 8* 

(Q-Sub Scale-clerical peroesptlcm, differences & similarities) 

A 25 26 25 1 -1 0 

B 23 29 28 6* -1 5 

C 23 27 31 4* 4* 8* 

(P-Sub Scale-form perception, shapes, size, visual forms) 

A 35 38 38 3 0 3 

B 35 44 42 9* -2 7 

C 34 41 45 7* 4* 11* 

(F-Sub Scale-finger dexterity, fine motor) 

A 37 40 41 3 1 4 

B 37 43 44 6* 1 7 

C 36 42 45 6* 3 9* 

(r4-Sub Scale-manual dexterity, gross motor) 

A 142 152 156 10 4 14 

B 149 158 159 9 1 10 

C 141 155 165 14* 10* 24* 

(MTMA-Pursuit, visual-manual) 

A 9 10 11 1 1 2 

B 9 13 11 4* -2 2 

C 10 14 16 4* 2* 6* 



♦Indicates statistical significance at the .01 level. 
Scores rounded to nearest whole number for this table. 
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Figure 1. —Comparison of Group A-B-C; Adjustments of Total 
GATB Scores (K, P, Q, F, M) 



345 
340 
335 




Time in Weeks 
# =A Group 



— 0=B Group 



12 



A'Wwu^sC Group 
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He noted the following types of work: 

1. light industry—bench assembly, packaging, sorting, 
shipping room procesures, repairing, and assembly 
line procedures. 

2. service Occupations — porter, messenger, laundry, 
hospital aide, and domestic. 

3. office; clerical — mail room operation, receptionists, 
use of standard office machines, and filing. 

4. machine operation — power equipment. 

5. basic tool equipment, use, and identification. 
Burdett's (1963) idea has much merit and several im- 
plications concerning motor proficiency. If it were possible 
to replicate the jobs, many motor aptitudes could possibly be 
trained* The potential skill level could be determined for 
many types of work; yet, other variables would undoubtedly 
come into play in the final analysis o 

Cantor (1960) investigated the proposition that the 
EMR motor performance (when an EMR is competing with a nember 
of opposite sex) would encounter interference. However, his 
investigation using 64 adults on the Minnesota Rate of Mani- 
pulation Test could not confirm this by the results. It wovld 
appear then that some motor abilities, as measured here, need 
not be affected by this social factor. 

In relation to Perceptual-Motor Learning, Lipman 

(1963) makes a fine review in the Handbook of Mental Deficiency 

edited by Norman R. Ellis. He notes the following: 

maze learning — on open-maze tasks, retarded subjects have 
an equal MA advantage when compared with fairly young 
normals and evidence little or no deficit in equal 
CA comparisons. 
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rotary pursuit studies — normals appear to "develop" more 
quickly than retarded. 

mirror drawing— retarded show a deficit on equal-CA, how- 
ever, suggestions are made that with "extended" 
practice this might be overcome. 

assembly, card-sorting, and coding tasks—data suggests 
an equal-MA advantage "provided" sufficient practice 
is given on those components of the task which make 
for efficient perfonnance. 

formrboard, athletic, and miscellaneous tasks — the MA 
level seems to determine the upper limit of task 
complexity that can be mastered, however, provided 
the task is within the ability range of the subject, 
"sufficient" practice might overcome initial per- 
formance disadvantages. Both the difficulty di- 
mension and the practice dimension are worthy vari- 
ables for future study. 

This review seems to indicate that the retarded are 
slower in initial learning tasks, with regard to perceptual- 
motor, but may possibly be equal if the practice is "right." 
This evidence dispells some of the notions that the mentally 
retarded are necessarily "gawky." It would appear that 
correct training methods could overcome most deficits in this 
area. 

One notion, that keeps reoccurring with regard in 
motor abilities, is that deficits are somehow closely re- 
lated to perceptual processes. Spivak (1963) notes the 
following: 

. . . results to date suggest that retarded Ss as a 
group are less efficient than those with normal intel- 

:gence in the ability to make fine discriminations 
Iftween different points along a sing::e dimension and 
less able to recognize complex stimuli when exposed 
for brief intervals. There are no data available re- 
garding whether or not poor discrimination or recog- 
nition ability is a characteristic or "trait" of a 
retarded individual, such that poor performance in 
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other modalities. Also, there are no data bearing on 
the relationship between discrimination efficiency 
and ability to recognize or identify complex stimuli. 

Evidently, all that is known is that the EMR is less 
efficient in making fine discrimination; and since this ap- 
plies to motor abilities, it could account for some poor per- 
formances found in work situations. It is possible that 
much depends on the "skill" the subject finds himself per- 
forming. 

The motor skill aspect is reviewed by Malpass (1963, 
Handbook of Mental Deficiency , edited by Ellis) with regard 
to mental deficiency. His findings, in general, include the 
following (p. 626) : 

1. The mentally retarded as a group demonstrate less 
motor competence and skill than do normals of the 
same sex and age. 

2. It is possible that delayed maturation of motor 
functions plays some part in the differences observed 
between retarded and normal Ss. 

3. It is reasonable to assume that less stimulation and 
fewer reinformcements for learning motor skills may 
play a considerable part in the lowered-response 
rate and general motor proficiencies of mental 
defectives. 

4. Motor proficiency has implications for educational, 
vocational, social, and recreational activities of 
mental defectives. 

5. Vocational implications of motor abilities suggest 
the need for more refined job appraisal and training 
procedures for the mentally retarded. 



Summary of Chapter II 
Seven major reviews (Kubiak 1959, Tizard and 0' Conner 
1950, Appel 1962, Burdett 1963, Lipman 1963, Spivack 1963, 
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and Malpass 1963) were made with regard to implications in 
psycho-motor abilities o 

Supplemental to these reviews were several other 
studies that appeared to have a relationship. 

In general, the following incites do coincide: 



1. 



Training is most important and evidently has been 
somewhat neglected . Educational programs should note 
that early learning in MP areas may correct deficits. 
Practice in many MP areas seem to allow the EMR 
equal ability. The EMR evidently are "slower" 
initially but can "catch-up" if training period gives 
sufficient time. 



is a tendency to have a large amount of vari - 
-n MP abilities" As with most people, there 



There 
ance in 

are great individual differences within the EMR 
group. Taken as a group, the EMR are below normals 
in most MP areas. Many individual EMR's, however, 
can do better than normals on some specific MP skills. 

The perception factor is vague. However, it seems 
to be involved somehow with many EMR individuals . 
The EMR do not discriminate very well with fine ob- 
jects. This may be because they fail tc see what 
is accomplished in the tasks they do or because 
they do not pay much attention to the MP tasks that 
need to be performed. 

Generally speaking, the EMR are "slow" in many MP 
^^eas . This may be because of poor maturation, or 
It may be related to environment and opportunity 
factors. It is possible that "slowness" is due to 
a combination of factors. 

The work-sample approach may give better application 
to training methods . Reviewing the different aspects 
of the work being done by the EMR can possibly lead 
to better evaluation procedures if the crucial parts 
of such work is taught and analyzed. 

Motor proficiency as a vocational aspect of the EMR . 
Unskilled and semi-skilled work involves much physical 
coordiration, visual discrimination, movement, dex- 
terity and speed. The EMR as a group are deficient 
in man/ of these areas, but evidently can be trained 
to perform in an acceptable manner. 
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Other variables come into "play" with regard to the 
total vocational pi cture: General abilities, work 
habits, and social aptitudes are a few indicators 
that, along with MP, make for vocational success. 
Educators, no doubt, will have to play for all of 
these in their curricula. 

It will be noted that there is overlapping in some 
of the findings from chapter to chapter. This is to be ex- 
pected. Rarely do we find a "pure" factor or an ability in 
isolation. 



As in the previous chapter, certain words and phrases 
can be indexed. The following seem important to curriculum 
making for the EMR in psycho-motor abilities: 



motor practice 
motor manory 

learn v*iat is accxnplished 

wor^c habits 

write 

physical coordination 
visual discrimination 
spatial aptitudes 
form perception 
finger dexterity 
motor dexterity 
motor speed 
light industiy 
service work 
clerical 

machine operation 
tool use 

tool identification 
assenfcly 



phi^sical education skills 
job cdtprehension 
adjust to variety of work 
adjust to repetitive work 
manual-visual 
separating 
CO ding 
matching 

motor decision making 
differences & similarities 
pursuit tasks 
sorting 

clerical perception 
job appraisal 
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CHAPTER III 



SOCIAL IMPLICATION OF WORK FOR THE RETARDED 
IN VOCATION EDUCATION 

Under the broad heading of social aspects will be 
included those areas that deal with personal skills, atti- 
tudes, aptitudes, and the relations which appear in society 
in general. 

As is evident from Chapter I, this is a varied 
field. Some conclusions, however, may be made. It is im- 
portant that they be made as vocational success appears to 
be significantly related to EMR and SA factors. Educators 
could well heed some of the findings. 

Personal attributes such as appearance, habits, atti- 
tude have been investigated. Reynolds and Stunkard (1960) 
used physical appearance and condition as a factor to predict 
success. Employers polled by Michal-Smith (1950) and the 
work by Kolstoe (1961) considered this an important factor. 
However, Shaffer (1957) and Neff (1959) could find no relation- 
ship. 

Perhaps selective placement influences these studies. 
The partial answer may lie in the type of work the EMR are do- 
ing at a given time. As Michal-Smith (1950) points out, the 
successful factors change from the work one does in the view 
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of the people who are evaluating. For example, in manual 
work and machine operation the following were felt to be 
the most important attributes: 

1. shows caution 

2. is not clumsy 

3. is not forgetful 

4. is not easily fatigued. 
In work of repetitive nature: 

1. is not clumsy 

2. is not easily fatigued 

3. performs responsible routine chores. 
In work of a social nature (meets public) : 

1. is emotionally even-termpered 

2. feels loyalty to company 

3. is personally attractive. 



Mann-Whitney "U" Test in determining if certain specific 
and/or general factors were instrumental in the employment 
or unemployment of a group of EMR. He found the following 
to be significant: 



Warren (1961) presents a similar list. Using the 



Specific Factors 



self-confidence mix socially wit^ other 
cheerfulness employees 

cooperation with superiors complete work on time 

respect for sipervisors quality of work 

mind own business understands work 



initiative 



General Factors 



personal adjustanent 
social adjiostment 
probability of permanent 



work habits 
work efficiency 
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In this study, however, the factors of accepting 
criticism, neatness and cleanness, self-ccnsciousness, care 
of materials and property, and punctuality were not signifi- 
cant factors. 

What the above means can only be described in rela- 
tion to the situation under study. Warren's (1961) was not 
descriptive enough to allow the conditioning effect of em- 
ployers or to allcw the demands of the particular "jobs" to 
which we alluded to be scrutinized. Educators would have 
a difficult time being convinced the factor of care of ma- 
terials would not help employment success. Every busboy 
could lose his wages by not being careful. 

Some studies have been more descriptive in nature/ 
and the findings are diverse. Cowan and Goldman (1959) as- 
serted that the degree of family support seems important in 
the employability of retarded adults. This concurs with 
Shafter (1957) , Greene (1945) , and Kolstoe (1961) who report 
some relationship with home influence, especially where there 
is a good degree of family support affecting the student. 

Kolstoe (1961) points out the following in his sum- 
mary: 

It appears that vocational success is greater among 
those who have had a considerable degree of freedom to 
make decisions concerning their activities and conduct. 

Kolstoe (1961) also points out that this occ-urs many 

times in family situations characterized by parental neglect. 

It is interesting to specualte what this would do to many 

socio-economic measures. 
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Social characteristics have been studied. In an 
extensive study in England, Gunzburg (1959) found emotional 
factors to be in direct relation to predicting vocational 
success <, Quarrelsomeness, agressiveness, and obedience were 
cited factors by Shafter (1957). But Kolstoe (1961) cautions 
against trying to use these types of findings as predictors 
of success, pointing out that even the best index can only 
predict 66% correctly. 

One particular researcher, Cohen (1960), is more 
descriptive of the EMR in society. Cohen made a study of 73 
unsuccessful work placements at Johnston Center, N.J., which 
is said to be very similar to public school programs. The 
findings are described: 

1. The students were able to meet the skills and 
strengths of placement. 

2c One-third experienced difficulty in their adjust- 
ment in the community (these included pilfering, 
sexual problems, altering a check, unable to ac- 
count for an cibsent day, and six incidents came to 
attention of legal authorities) « 

3. Seventeen returned for reasons over which they had 
no control — illness, insufficient savings to pay 
for medical care, parental objections to placement, 
living in sub-standard quarters, and seasonal work. 

4. Some exhibited a generally poor attitude with re- 
gard to the job — ten just simply quit, one took 
four days off when he had only one coming, and one 
visited out of town and had only money for one-way 
fare. 

5. Others < emonstrated a lack of readiness for employ- 
ment or a difficulty ir adjusting to employment — 
fifteen cases were unmotivated, lazy, or vulgar, or 
not amenable to supervision « 

6. Still others encountered severe problems at home- 
ten couldn't get along with parents or siblings. 
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All of the findings would suggest a type of social 
problem. This Cohen study points out the need for maintain- 
ing systems and schedules, community relations, and the de- 
velopment of techniques and feelings of responsibility on 
the part of the students. 

Later, Cohen and Rusalem (1964) concluded much the 
same as before (Cohen's 1960 study). However, they added 
that the occupational values appear not to be the same for 
the retarded and that job benefits are less important, as is 
true in their relations with others or their interest in 
work. 

The Cohen studies tend to show that only social inter- 
action becomes important in the employability of the retarded. 
This is not, however, consistent when more studies are viewed. 
Collman and Newlyn (1956) found that the order of failures 
were character defects, inefficiency, temperamental, in- 
stability, and home conditions. This, in effect, confirms 
the conclusions of KoJstoe (1961) cited in Chapter II. 

Perhaps it is best to view the situation with the 
EMR as something which is unique. It may be that the only 
view to be taken is one of pecularity in a given situation. 
What is particular in one study may not be in another simply 
because of psychological or economic situation of a community. 
Winthrop (1959) points out that the literature is far too 
vast to summarize, but none appear to look at the standpoint 
of management. He points out that the unskilled skewness of 
labor is changing. It now takes a period of time to train 
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and that there is a "critical peak" at which it becomes un- 
profitable to deal with any worker, when one considers the 
total cost and profit against the hourly break-even point, 
it simply becomes a "business proposition" whether any 
worker will be a liability. 

Scott and Carroll (1961) note that mentally retarded 
are the most difficult to rehabilitate; and if this takes a 
fair amount of time, it would be most difficult to hold a 
job from an economic standpoint, it usually does not take 
a great length of time for the EMR to find himself a failure. 
If failure is to occur, it will occur rapidly (Madison, 1964) . 

Goldstein (1964) , in a major review of social adjust- 
ment of adult retardates and normal peers, indicates that the 
retarded are generally inferior in employment, welfare re- 
cords, police records, and community participation. However, 
he also notes that because of the methodological matching 
done in most studies (based vpon common attendence at a 
public school or residence in the same neighborhood during 
school years) . it is not surprising that these differences 
exist. 

In one last significant study, Gragert (1962) lends 
support to the importance of personal and social skills, in 
an eight week demonstration project, he attempted to make 
intellectual, academic, social, psychological, and voca- 
tional assessments of 132 EMR clients. Gragert was partic- 
ularly observing the behavior of the clients as they went 
through the training processes at the Kansas City Vocational 
Rehabilitation Center. 
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In work study sampling operations, Gragert found 
that during orientation much time had to be spent with what 
could be described as work finesse. The time clock, lunch 
hours, break periods, rest rooms, general conduct rules, 
fire and emergency procedures were most difficult for this 
sample to comprehend. He found the following significant 
factors as general: 

1. A high degree of the infantilisms and dependence on 
others for instruction. 

2. A general emotional liability characterized by lack 
of control over mood shifts. 

3. A tendency to be self-deprecating and to feel in- 
adequate . 

4. A general heterosexual immaturity inhibited by 
cultural taboos in the sexual areas. 

In explaining his findings, Gragert summarizes and 
postulates that the male trainees failed to establish any 
adequate masculine identity at all and took mostly to female 
supervision. He points out that most fathers remain aloof 
to the EMR offspring and that the subjects gain their rapport 
with a mother image. He points out that group therapy ap- 
pears to promote social adjustments and personal skills like 
sharing, clean clothing, cosmetics, and personal cleanliness. 

The following traits were observed as "keys" in 
helping accomplish a successful habilitation: 

1. function intellectually to perform in a vocational 
setting. 

2« adequate personal appear auice. 

3. eye-hand coordination. 

4. attention span. 
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5. ability to communicate. 

6. sense of security. 

7. a perception of work as a meaningful part of life. 

8. realistic academic programming. 

9. family allocation of personal responsibility. 

10. history of realistic family controls. 

11. realistic vocational aspirations by ::lient and 
family. 

The above may be helped by the following suggestions: 

1. more effective use of Special Education in preparation 
of EMR for world of work. 

2. home program for personal development. 

3. establishment of work adjustment centers and 
programs for training more effective work habits. 

4. more realistic job counseling. 

There were several limitations to the study of 
Gragert, since the sample was not adequately described and 
no statistical analysis was made. This was an observational 
study made by apparently knowledgable people. At any rate, 
the observations should be taken because the description of 
the EMR in the work setting is valid in many cases. 

The overall implication from the "social" reviews 
is that to be effective training programs for the retarded 
must pay close attention to this area. The ramifications 
are rather obvious for education, and the reviews seem to 
reflect the many variables found. 

Summary of Chapter ill 
Four major reviews (Warren 1961, Cohen i960, Gold- 
stein 1964, and Gragert 1962) were made with implications to 
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social aspects. Supplemental to these reviews were several 

other studies that appeared to have similar relationships. 

In general^ several agreements can be made: 

Personal appearance is a factor . Other things being 
equal, the one who presents himself better will be 
hired and given more liberty for early mistakes. 
For this reason, a school program should pay much 
attention to personal grooming including the use 
of cosmetics, shaving, grooming, and perhaps cor- 
rective physical help. 

2* General social skills seem to be a significant 

factor . The values of being able to mix well, to 
cooperate, to communicate, to be courteous, and 
to have acceptable socializing activities is of 
great importance. Employers stress cooperation, 
cheerful attitudes, and punctuality as curcial in- 
dicators of successful employment. The school pro- 
gram needs to pay close attention to this area. 

Student and parent counseling seem to be a wise 
course of actioiT Studies indicate a degree o£ 
personal independence and responsibility promote 
success. Also, ir physical appearances and social 
skills are ^iv^nif icant, counseling in individual 
or group sessions is an excellent means to approach 
many areas and to achieve good results. Family 
support is very important. This implies a thorough 
understanding by the family of the educational 
program. 

4* Certain factors of emotionality should be modified 
for better eventual adjustment . Educational plan- 
ning, whetner it be in the classroom lessons, counsel- 
ing^ or work activities should pay close attention 
to the emotional climate of the individual. Such 
factors as self-confidence, cooperation, initiative, 
attitudes, and maturity may need possible modification 
to be in form of acceptability to society in general. 
Depending on the individual, this may include several 
types of sexual adjustments. 

5* An acceptable knowledge of the EMR's environment 

appears to be needed for good work adjustment. Ac- 
knowledgement, information, relating the community 
structure, economic status, and work-social "finesse" 
could further the chances of the EMR in becoming 
self-sufficient. Little attention has been paid to 
this factor, yet the literature seems to imply the 
need. Employers seldom can "teach" this to their 
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employees; however, the school has the time and the 
"know-how" if environmental factors are recognized 
and studied. 

Again, it is possible to find overlap in the sections 
discussed. This fact tends to indicate the many variables 
involved in trying to secure the EMR's opportunity to be- 
come self-sufficient. It must be remembered that many of 
the EMR'swill not need direction of any type other than that 
of a regular school program, what is being done in school 
programs is of eminent concern. As already evidenced in 
this paper, there is a multitude of factors that should not 
be overlooked. 

In many school programs, an attenipt has been made to 
overcome the problem of OE by utilizing a business-work- 
experience (BWE) program whereby students may practice on-the- 
job- training. This has had varying degrees of succet and is 
dependent upon a point of view in many cases. Because of the 
uniqueness of this type of program, it will be explored in 
the next section, along with other variables of a "society" 
nature. 

Phrases, characteristics, and indices from this 
chapter include: 

caution respect 

not f orgetfiiL mind own business 

responsible mbc socially with other enplqyees 

even-tenpered unxterstand work 

loyalty initiative 

good appearance carefulness 

self confidenoe quality 

ch^f^, family stpport 

cocperative-siperiors decision making 

oocperative-enplcyees agressiveness 

knowledge of jobs iiexual problems 
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work liability 
time use 
infeuTitilism 
ntxxl shifts 
feeling adequate 



honesty 

character defects 
labor eoonondcs 
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CHAPTER IV 



WORK EXPERIENCE, COMMUNITY, AND SOCIETY RELATIONSHIPS 

In this broad area, an attempt is made to establish 
traits that evolve into general environmental factors. This 
includes the school whereby many have "work experience" pro- 
grams independent of those with other agencies — such as the 
Division o*' Vocational Rehabilitation or Vocational Education. 
Also, community factors are involved. The questions of what, 
where, and how one operates within oettings is oft-times a 
determiner of EMR success. 

In even a cursory review of this area, one finds 
most of the work to be descriptive in nature. Little is said 
really about the specifics of school programs; and descriptions 
of EMR's, in their post-school settings are not much more than 
"descriptions." 

Work programs, as presently conceived, are a rela- 
tively new type of curriculum plan in schools. Cohen (1964) 
gives a history of the idea of work programs. He points out 
that these programs were first developed in institutions and 
that retraining was the main purpose. However, the focus 
turned to custodial care; and work programs are mainly within- 
institutional. After schools went through a number of phases, 
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they attempted business-work experience programs as an occupa- 
tional bridge between school and the community. 

The business-work experiences (BWE) program attempts 
to provide academic as well as vocation experiences appropriate 
to the level, interests, and abilities of the retarded students. 
A further aspect of current programs is the involvement with 
public schools by Staue Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
as the Cooperative Program. 

The Report of the President's Panel (1962) recom- 
mends that if the potentials of the retarded are to be realized, 
every retarded youth must have appropriate rehabilitation and 
related services before, during, and after the termination of 
his formal education. These services are to provide for the 
following: 

1. training courses in appropriate vocational areas. 

2. joint school-work experiences operated coopera- 
tively by school and vocational rehabilitation 
agencies. 

3. clearly defined and adequately supervised pro- 
grams for on-the-job training of retarded workers. 

4. coordination of vocational counseling throughout 
the entire program. 

What the total ramifications of the recommendations 
will be are just beginning to reveal themselves. New services 
covering a variety of problems are starting to exert themselves 
or are in a fcrmulative stage. Inference could be made to 
several possiblities. 

Projects to enable the learning opportunity, es- 
pecially of pre-school children, are clearly indicated. Part of 
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this is being done through the Head Start programs as adminis- 
tration through Federal agencies. To date, however, pre-school 
programs for EMR's have not exerted themselves greatly. 

Instructional Materials Centers are beginning to accumu- 
late data for vast geographical areas. As proposed, some of 
their material gathering will work directly in vocational as- 
pects. It, therefore, may be possible to build better programs 
and to start BWE in less populated areas. 

More State leadership, specialized classroom .services, 
and diagnostic help are other possibilites. The future appears 
to be one of tremendous growth and improvement. May (1963) 
points out that vocational programs could be instigated in the 
following ways: 

1. by relating the education and training of the mentally 
retarded to employment requirements, especially 
through expert evaluation and counseling. 

2. by adivsing the mentally retarded and their employers 
of the kinds of jobs they can perform and by job 
redesigning so that the mentally retarded can perform 
them. 

3. by referring the mentally retarded to jobs they can 
perform or to training opportunities. 

4. by advising the mentally retarded and their fellow 
workers and employers about the best ways for working 
together. 

5. by exposing the mentally retarded to work in a competi- 
tive work situation. 

6. by providing the mentally retarded with employment in 
non-competitive situations if competition is not pos- 
sible. 

These interpretations imply many things; and it will 
probably take much research, materials, and data gathering be- 
fore too many specifics emerge. 
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In an attempt to bring together some of the findings 
that relate BWE, society, and training, the following list 
is offered: 

DeMichael - 1953 - describes DVR programs 

1. g^f^t need for occupational training; it is sur- 
prising how little is known about unskilled and 
semiskilled work. 

Mullen - 1952 - survey of jobs held 

1. school cannot provide specific job training. 

2. need for S's to have birth certificates and 
social security cards. 

Kokaska - 1964 - BWE - school description 

1. bridge gap between class situation and community. 

Goldstein and Heber - 1959 - review of school programs 

1. BWE furnishes teacher-counselor with additional 
information concerning abilities, attitudes, 
and incentives. 

2. integrate day-to-day activities with some pro- 
tective environment in which he can experiment. 

3. experience directly related to future. 

Franklin - 1964 - school program descriptives 

1. builds work habits (promptness, following 
directions, learning, routines) . 

2. teacher-student-work stress as to importance. 

Windle - 1962 - review of literature 

1. older more likely to succeed. 

2. good psycho-motor ability. 

Power - 1962 - observations DVR center 

1. cannot be sterotyped. 

2. determine present functioning and estimate 
potential — tend to underestimate potentials. 

3. develop more rehabilitation centers. 

Seidenfeld - 1962 - survey and predictions of DVR proarams 
1. greater and more effective use of the prevoca- 
tional preparation 
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2. semi and unskilled occupations will be harder to 
find for EMR — including normal or better than 
normal times. 



Baer - 1960 - survey of 35 states 

1. 23 school systems had EMR programs until age 21. 

2. 28 school systems accept responsibility for job 
guidance or placing. 

3. Stumbling blocks 

a. work permits (N = 12) 

b. curriculum restrictions (N = 8) 

c. legality of BWE (N = 9) 

d. parental attitudes (N = 12) 

e. employer restrictions (N = 18) 

f . non-acceptance of DVR agency (N = 11) 

Cowan and Goldman - 1959 - experiment in training 

1. EMR as a result of vocational training will be 
able to get and keep a job more successfully than 
a matched non-trained group. (This rejects 
opinions of Engle 1950 and Keys and Nathan 1932.) 

2. placement by vocational counselor may have helped. 

Kruger - 1963 - survey of jobs that could be held by 
EMR in Detroit area 

1. knowledge of labor market. 

2. know service jobs—hotels, motels, dry cleaning, 
etc. 



3. need high school diploma. 

4. possible government work 

5. have to make many contacts. 

Rockower - 1952 - study of DVR applicants in NYC 

1. leave school without preparation to meet demands 
of world of work. 



2. school dubious value for adult living 

3. little realistic understanding of implications 
for employment 

4. need great amount of job preparation 

Potts - 1952 - description of Michigan DVR 

1. on job training is most suitable for EMR 
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2. counselors have to devote more time than average 
with EMR 

3. some have high level manual dexterity 

4. adjust to repitious more satisfactory 

Shawn - 1959 - description of BW in Albany, N.Y. 
lo need to make a community job survey 

2. set up machines 

3. problems of insurance coverage and union obliga- 
tions 

Without doubt, one will note findings that are pecu- 
liar to a community. However, there is enough similarity that 
some judgments can be made. 

The problem of what and how to teach the EMR arises. 
Several ideas have been offered to this end. Eskridge and 
Patridge (196 3) have described the Texas Plan which is orga- 
nized on a statewide level. The program is divided into 
levels emphasis of attainment: 

Level 1 - Pre-primary 

motor and sensory training 
personal hygiene 
habit training 

Level 2 - Primary 

more structured than level 1 

Level 3 - Intermediate 
communication 
field trips 

Level 4 - Junior High (upper grade 7-8) 
introduction to vocations 
social relationships 

Level 5 - High School (9-10-11) 
employment and vocations 
broader than level 4 



Level 6 - High School (10-11-12) 
job training - BWE 
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Level 7 - High School (11-12) 
empJ oyment 

getting and holding jobs 

Level 8 - 12th - plus 
post school 
DVR 

In general, this type of program is the kind that many 
systems use with varying degrees of emphasis. One problem 
that exists with this type of approach is "what" is meant by 
the term "job training." Very few teachers or counselors 
have had much dealing with unskilled or semi-skilled work. 
Training then can become a matter of "transfer" of social 
skills and "tricks-of-the-trade" that are applicable to most 
work. 

In an excellent discussion of what a "work program" 
implies, Geisler (1956) succinctly points out that the EMR 
have little chance for work experience and that society 
through child labor laws tends to decrease the opportunity. 
Further, the EMR individual in regard to Work Education need 
the following: 

1. someone who understands his unique problem 
thoroughly and will approach his problem from his 
point of view. 

2. a service that will spearhead his initial place- 
ment through obstacles of competition with the nor- 
mal. 

3. someone who will give him job supervision in all 
phases of employer-employee relationship. 

4. someone who can render social supervision as long, 
and as often, as the need arises. (Some may need 
only the assurance that comes from knowing that 
there is available a service which is interested in 
his problems.) 
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5. someone who can direct him toward retraining for 
whatever the reason whenever necessary. 

These statements imply many educational applications 

and come from an excellent observation. One implication most 

certainly is that a system will need someone to bring this 

about. Many schools release a teacher part time for this; 

but, since it may require much travel, the total program 

can suffer. 

Kncwledgable persons to work with an EMR population 
can be difficult to locate. Fraenkel (1962) further points 
out what may be needed: 

Were a rehabilitation worker to ask for 10 guiding 
thoughts in working with the mentally retarded, one or 
more of the following might be of value: 

1. Be patient . Retardates reveal far more potential 
for rehabilitation when given adequate time to 
demonstrate their abilities, interests, aptitudes; 
be patient and patient- (or client) centered. 

2» Be open-minded . Few experts can tell what the full 
potential of a retardate is going to be; therefore, 
assume nothing — investigate. 

3. Be thorough . Retardates, like other handicapped 
clients, may require a full battery of exams as 
well as physical restoration services before the 
rehabilitation worker can make an accurate determi- 
nation regarding feasibilityo 

4. Be thoughtful . Although a colleague of yours may 
have rehabilitated a retarded client as a factory 
worker, there is no reason for the next client to 
be considered for a similar job only; consider 
all possible vocational or job areas and select 
with the client , the one that seems most appropriate. 

5. Be flexible . Give a little extra thought to the 
wide range of possible training opportunities from 
which the client may profit; if the client is not 
progressing as rapidly as you believe he should, 
make sure the training he receives is suitable and 
within his ability range. 
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6. Be honest . If you're stymied and the client is not 
making sufficient progress, call your supervisor 

or colleague to discuss it and see what else might 
be done. In some stages, rehabilitation will be a 
bit more difficult than in others; at those times 
another head to help think with may pay off. 

7. Be careful . When it appears the client is ready for 
job placement but you still are not sure, double- 
check the rehabilitation plan; be sure he's ready, 
willing, and able to be placed^ 

8. Be decisive . When you feel the rehcJoilitation plan 
selected is the most appropriate and the most likely 
to succeed and that the client has had sufficient 
opportunity to progress toward the goal outlined, 
refer him to a job he can handle. 

9* Be informed . Be conversant with the professional 
literature; join dpi:ropriate professional and 
voluntary groups, including your association for 
retarded children. Attend their meetings; partici- 
pate in their functions; work on their committees. 

10. Be informative . Tell others about your workc Write 
up your experiences, be they successful or not so 
that you can share them with your colleagues; con- 
tribute to the professional literature. 

One final note: Insufficient thought and study has been 
given to the role of function of the retardate in his own 
rehabilitation. Of course, one should not speak of the re- 
tardate and his readiness or willingness to be rehabilitated 
without including the retardate's family. Therefore, it 
would seem a wise move to give some serious thought not only 
to the retardate but to his family as well, as plans are 
laid down to assist both to achieve the desired goal — reha- 
bilitation. 

Another definite problem is the particular economic 
situation in a given community o One would have to assess 
this situation as he sees it. However, the national situa- 
tion has been surveyed and points of view preferred. Un- 
fortunately the points of view are in conflict. 

Goldstein (1963), in a review of statistics released 
from the U.S. Department of Labor, points out the following: 
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1. A new class among the unemployed known as "unemploy- 
ables" are persons of working age who lack marketable 
skills either because of lack of training or because 
their skills are obsolete. (Also Seidenfeld, 1962). 

2. One-third of the high-school dropouts enter ranks of 
unskilled. 

3. The proportion of unskilled categories is one the 
wane; 6 of 10 were in 1900; 3 of 10 were in 1950; 
1/4 of labor force were predicted to be in 1965; and 
1/5 of labor force was predicted to be unskilled 
in 1975. 

4. It is predicted that teenagers will not only in- 
crease by 30% by 1965 but that they will constitute 
by far the largest group of unemployed. 

This points out quite clearly that educators of the EMR are 
faced with the challenge of preparing more effective competi- 
tors in a very competitive field. 

It may be that some of the statistics could be mis- 
leading in that the definitions of unskilled work take on 
diverse meanings from one report to another. It has been 
the custom, for instance, to carry agricultural and mining 
workers as unskilled in some reports. As increased technol- 
ogy has come about, these areas show decline even though 
there has been an increase in food production. Coal mining 
has materially increased the unskilled figures. It is also 
true that agriculture and mining jobs can now be listed as 
technicians or engineers. The Occupational Outlook Quarterly 
(1965) gives this picture a different perspective. 

This view would indicate that the work EMR are 
capable of doing will be just about the same or that it will 
increase in areas like "service." This is quite important 
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and implies "social" areas of teaching along with other work 
skills. 



Summary of Ch ap ter IV 
Two major reviews were made (Geisler 1956, Eskridge 
and Partridge 1963) with regard to programs c A host of 
minor studies gave some emphasis to BWE, Society, or Employ- 
ment. 

Several areas of agreement were made, and the impli- 
cations are many for education: 

1. The BWE program in school is gaining wide acceptance . 
This inference was a particular part of the Presi- 
dent's Panel (1962). Evidently, the reference in 
both cases is suggesting work training. What this 
involves is anyone's guess and is only limited by 
the lack of imagination. It is evidently thought 
that on the job experience of some type is better 
than none — the notion has a point. It appears 

that the field is still "feeling" its way in this 
area. The BWE can, however, give feedback of 
needs to a teacher, but this sounds suspiciously 
like trial and error methods. 

2 . Many work ralated skills need to be known . Teachers 
and other educators do not know a great deal about 
unskilled or semi-skilled work and many times assume 
that it needs only "transfer" training. Promptness, 
following directions, routines and work stress ap- 
pear to be very much needed. Training helps the 
EMR to become more employable, but there are many 
aspects of this training. Working in competition, 
for instance, is an aspect that is neglected. The 
EMR can be sheltered only so long. While many 
agree that prevocational training is important, few 
will discuss the specifics of what should be in- 
cluded. 

3. The school^ needs to make a job survey of its com- 
munity . Vmat is particular to Detroit may not be 
particular to another city. While national surveys 
can give a general point of view, each community 
has its own peculiarities. Portland has more di- 
verse small enterprises, whereas Detroit would 
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have more manufacturing. The EMR cannot be stereo- 
typed, and there is a tendency to underestimate their 
potential. 

4- A school program with BWE needs someone to act as a 
liason between the school and the community . One way 
most certainly of "knowing" the community is by 
making contacts with it. Many schools use a co- 
ordinator, other developments in this area are the 
use of "specific" DVR counselor, as practiced by the 
Tacoma Public School District of Washington. Others 
use a teacher-counselor, or in some cases, disregard 
the whole process. DVR involvement was a recommenda- 
tion by the President's Panel (1962). The community 
may have specific "rules" of conduct. Social security 
cards, work permits, health certificates, TB cards, 
and curriculum regulations may require some modifica- 
tion. 



5 • There must be training of personnel in working with 
EMR populations I If teachers, counselors, and 
others are involved with the education of the EMR, 
it is necessary that such personnel have a broad 
training in this area. Many procedural problems 
seem to be evident that relate to lack of such 
preparation. 



Important phrases and findings include: 



work programs 
training courses 
cooperative programs 
on the job training 
counseling 

employment requirements 
work evaluation 
kinds of jobs 
training opportunities 
employer needs 
competitive work 
work permits 
curriculum restrictions 
knowledge of labor market 
school diploma 
tricks of the trade 
job supervision 
personnel training 



occupational training 
unskilled work 
service work 
birth certificates 
social security cards 
know community 
incentives 

chance to experiment 

routines 

transportation 

pre-vocational preparation 

legal problems 

employer restrictions 

contacts 

implication of employment 
child labor laws 
work outlooks 



Part One Summary 
The previous chapters attempted to indicate salient 
factors involved in vocational success for the educable 
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mentally retarded, a quick glance of the findings suggests 
rather unique areas of ccnoem with regard to curricula. 
Rarely does one find the kind of activities in the schools as 
evidenced by these reports. 

It is realized that much overlap exists in these re- 
ports. This was expected, since it is difficult to isolate 
the non-related elements of each characteristic found by dif- 
ferent authors. To be sure, most of these characteristics 
will be recognized by a concerned teacher or vocational 
counselor. How these may be implemented is the point of 
this research. 

Part One concentrated on literature reviews and re- 
ported research. We shall now proceed to an investigation 
of selected cooperative programs. 
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PART II - COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 



During the past ten years the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration of Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare has been particularly active in sponsoring 
local DVR - School District (or DVR - Workshops, Agency, 
etc.) demonstration projects to determine workability of ar- 
rangements, work related programs, and the characteristics 
needed to help EMR students (clients in DVR teams) become 
vocationally successful. 

The development of cooperative programs has become 
a major force in the school program. It is probably the 
first time a significant body outside the educational com- 
plex has become so involved. Later Vocational Education, 
Mental Health, and, indeed, contracting agents, and others 
have exerted some influence on the EMR educational scene. 

DVR-School demonstration progran^s are relatively new. 
Most such programs have apparently developed from the origi- 
nal findings of the President's Panel (1962) and have subse- 
quently been organized through federal programs of one ty^e 
or another. Implication expressed by Ritter (1967) , 
Donaldson (1966), Springfield, Mass. Goodwill Industries 
(1967) , and Burris (1967) indicate successful cooperative 
programs may operate in such a manner that immediate out- 
comes for the retarded are beneficial. Sanh reports a gvin 




in nximbers rehabilitated because of programs working di- 
rectly with the retarded through DVR. Such programs tend 
to hold students longer, to be more effective in employment, 
and to increase the functioning levels. 

What follows is a short report on one particular 
project (RD 1681), (Plue, et al ., 1968) in Chapter V and a 
survey of selected others in Chapter VI, 
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CHAPTER V 



A DIGEST OF FINDINGS IN A SAMPLE 
COOPERATIVE PROGRAM - RD 1681 

While this is not a Southern Region project, it is 
used nevertheless to demonstrate typical characteristics 
and, in part, to help describe such programs. Further, 
findings so indicated have influences on ti.:* school EMR 
population. 

RD 1681 was a demonstration project between the Port- 
land (Oregon) School District No. 1 and the Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation (in this case, with Goodwill Industries 
where an adjunctive funded program worked with these two) . 

The similarity between the states of Mississippi and 
Oregon are quite evident. In total population, Mississippi 
is somewhat larger; Mississippi, 2,216,912; Oregon, 2,091,385; 
(1970 census) . Each has one outstanding large city, Jackson, 
population 153,968, in Mississippi; and Portland, population 
380,620, in Oregon. Each has quite a number of 15,000 to 
60,000 population cities which make up the total population, 
with Mississippi having more of this size. Economically, 
timber-wood products, tourism, small business-light industry, 
and agriculture make up the dominant sources of income in 
their stated order. Of course, climate and land features are 
different, but not nearly as different as one would suspenct. 
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RD 1681 concerned itself with the school population 
of special education classes. These classes contained certi- 
fied EMR students. Certification carried out by a set of 
standards as prescribed by the Department of Education (1956). 
These standards include the following: 

1. a medical examination 

2. an individual psychological examination and report 

3. an education summary 

4. a social summary 

5. a developmental history 

6. a review by the State Department of Education. 
When a student is referred as a possible candidate for the 
mentally retarded school program, staffings are held in order 
to determine his eligibility for special achievement place- 
ment. 

A typicea certified student in this study was one 
who (1) had taken a psychometric examination and had received 
a total rating of 50-75 on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children; (2) had been given a physical examination which 
ruled out corrected defects such as vision or hearing as 
major contributing factors; (3) had a school achievement re- 
cord of an obviously low level; and (4) had appeared to be a 
person who would not be able to profit from the regular school 
program. These students spend about one half of the school 
day with certified special education teachers. During the re- 
mainder of the day, the student attended regular non-academic 
classes in art, music, shop, physical education, homemaking, 
etc. This was a policy of the district. 

Project 1681 clients consisted of people who were 
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specifically referred to it and who were accepted for voca- 
tional rehabilitation. There were one hundred and eighty- 
seven educable mentally retarded students who became project 
clients. 

Again, this sample is not unlike those in Mississippi. 
Certification procedures are essentially the same. Missis- 
sippi does not require physcial examinations, and each school 
district makes its own structural organization regarding non- 
academic classroom scheduling. 

The general objectives of cooperative programs are 
similar nationwide: 

1. to increase the number of students among the 
mentally retarded being prepared for remunerative 
employment. 

2. to develop a coordinated program between special 
education and Vocational Rehabilitation. 

3. to systematize and expand the program of work 
evaluation, work try-out and work training. 

4. to improve diagnosis, placement, and curriculum 
development for mentally retarded children. 

5. to instruct both school teacher and Vocational 
RehadDilitation counselors in the special know- 
ledge and techniques found effective in working 
with the mentally retarded. 

^The design of the RD 1681 project attempted to 
answer the following questions: 

1. What personnel and how many personnel are needed 
for a program for the mentally retarded (approxi- 
mately 100 seniors) as determined by demonstration 
Project 1681? 

2. What were the contributions of a social worker to 
Vocational ReheQDilitation project? 
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3. Does a job placement follow (or coincide) with the 
information available on a student? 

4. What does the follow-up on job placement reveal 
about curriculum pre- vocational needs? 

5. How necessary and adequate is the present medical 
information required by the school on the voca- 
tional rehabilitation client? 

6. Is there evidence revealing the necessity of con- 
tinuing a client on an inactive rehabilitation 
basis after vocational rehabilitation has been 
successful in placement? 

7. How much client supervision is provided by the 
vocational rehabilitation counselor? 

8. How can the work of vocational rehabilitation be 
evaluated considering this project sample and 
dual agency operation? 

9. What were the characteristics of the client 
samples? 

10. What does the Goodwill laboratory evaluation tell 
us about a client that cannot be determined by 
the school? 

11. To what extent is the chronological age of a 
student a determining factor in work assignments? 

The above questions cannot give all the information needed. 

These questions, however, were supplemented by other reports 

and studies, each described in Section Three. 

For the purposes of this report, it is not necessary 
to detail every item of the RD 1681 project. Our purpose 
here is to indicate characteristics tor curricula. With 
this in mind, limited findings will be reported. 

Question One is not directly relevant to this overall 
report. Still, dVR personnel as well as educators in other 
cooperative programs will have a direct indluence on the EMR 
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student. Because this is the case, the mechanics and di- 
rection of such influences become important. 

The number of personnel is important. As was indi- 
cated to this author in visits to several cooperative pro- 
grams (Eugene, Oregon; Oakland, California; Phoenix and 
Tucson, Arizona; New York, New York) and at several con- 
ferences and symposium meetings, a major problem in coopera- 
tive programs is the communication between DVR and the 
school district. In general, the work of each is not well 
known by the other. The DVR counselor and the EMR teacher 
(or adjustment counselor in DVR terms) are highly special- 
ized areas of work, each requiring unique training. 

A certified teacher of the EMR must complete a BS 
degree. He is especially prepared in this training pro- 
gram in curricula, methods, vocations, communications, etc. 
All are directed to the individual needs of the EMR. This 
training and the direction in which it is carried out is 
"different" and is sometimes at odds with normal educational 
procedures. The ultimate goal in such education is one of 
crucial individual attainment geared to eventual vocational 
competency. Normal school curricula is oft times inappro- 
priate. Regular school personnel who have not had such 
training often find this curricula difficult to understand. 
This holds true of DVR personnel also. Seldom do DVR per- 
sonnel have the training, which seems odd. One would think 
it wise for DVR counselors and others working with excep- 
tional populations to have some training in these areas. 
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It is also true that the work of the DVR vocational counselor 

is little understood, sometimes even by the Division itself. 

In Project 1681, the following were found to be part of his 

work with this particular EMR sample: 

reviewing school records, reports forms, referral forms, 
field representative reports, and Child Service student 
files. 

reviewing student school work experience records and 
medical examination records. 

counseling with the out-of-school work coordinator, 
school counselors, teachers, and students. 

writing summaries. 

making arrangements for testing. 

making arraigements for evaluation. 

writing eligibility statements. 

staffing for evaluations. 

staffing for Project levels. 

counseling with clients. 

writing case reviews. 

making personal arrangements with clients and/or school 
and family. 

writing plans. 

training arrangements with Goodwill. 

counseling and supervision of training aspects. 

communicating with people concerned. 

negotiating with employers. 

counseling clients. 

writing client continuum of plans. 

supervising on-the-job. 
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implementing programs, 

job finding activities. 

It is obvious that this work is diverse and exten- 
sive. However, the nature of the problems and concerns 
surrounding the EMR population helps account for such diver- 
sity. Part One would seem to support this notion. 

a. 

With regard to personnel, the following were found 
in RD 1681: 

1. The activities of the DVR counselor are diverse 
and numerous. 

2. The individual EMR client represents no simple 
single system for rehabilitation. (This is im- 
portant, since it means that standardized proce- 
dures in a cooperative program have only limited 
use. ) 

3. The EMR student client takes longer to rehabilitate 
than do normal dVR clients. (This means that im- 
mediate job placement should not be normally ex- 
pected and that all personnel will need to realize 
that certain types of job maturity will have to be 
gained before anything worthwhile might take place.) 

4c The estimated DVR counselor-EMR client load should 
be about 30-50/to 1 depending on maturity of pro- 
gram o (It is found that many DVR counselors are 
given a "regular" case load on top of cooperative 
program clients. Sometimes this total has been 
known to be 300 to 1. If the EMR are to be helped 
appropriately, one finds it difficult to under- 
stand this inconsistency o ) 

Question Two was related to a social worker and social work 



area concerns. Pertinent to this study were the following 
kinds of Community Resources used by RD 1681 personnel: 



Goodwill Industries 
Welfare Department 
Juvenile Court 
U.S. Employment Service 
(YOC) 



C-Cap 
Red Cross 

O.E.Oo Community Center 

Kaiser Hospital 

Family Planning Asso. of Oregon 
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5 Keed College Tutoring Program 

U. of Oregon Medical School Legal Aide Society ' 
Public Health Office 

These resources can be visualized for Mississippi. 
The names may differ, but the sources will be very similar. 
Goodwill Industries may be likened to Allied Enterprises, 
and the medical schools might be interchangable. In short, 
that such resources can be used and are available is of 
importance. 

The RD 1681 project had the advantage of a social 
worker which alleviated the need of someone else doing this 
kind or work. In fact, with all the responsibilities noted 
in the previous question, one wonders how many social work 
activities could be done by the vocational counselor or by 
school personnel. Depending upon the direction of the 
client, the social worker became involved in the rehabilita- 
tion process through the following activities: 

1. on-going counseling work with the family. 

2. helping the family organize and rearrange schedules. 

3. working with special subtle factors which could en- 
hance the subjects progress, (for instance: bus 
routes, use of money, "ways of doing things," etc.). 

4. supporting work and social influences that may af- 
fect jobs or training situations. 

5. participating in and promoting activities that would 
relate to communications within the project. 

The field representatives, in some instances, could help 

counsel clients and families toward realistic personal goals 

and could provide guidance in social patterns. 

To obtain an estimate about the kinds )f socially 
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oriented problems found with part of the Project population, 
the first 109 closed cases were examined for content. The 
project and school files gave information of a social nature 
that might reflect on vocational potential. Table 4 records 
the instances of "problems" found with this sample. In many 
samples more than one instance was noted. 

TABLE 4 

INSTANCES OF SOCIALLY ORIENTED PROBLEMS POUND IN CLINIC 
FILES OF 109 CLOSED CASES 

Instances 

Qxmunication (lack of abiUty to adequately relate to others) . . 32 

Lack of parental rapport to the child 25 

Poor attitude toward work [ 25 

Poor attitude toward people ............ 24 

Over protection by parents ' ' 23 

Lack of confidence by client is 

Lack of security in hone . 17 

Lack of iimaturity 16 

Poor appearance 15 

Bizarreness !.'!!!!!.'!.'.'*'' 15 

Client an^/or family overestimate of ability 15 

Client and/or family tmderestimate of ability .......... 13 

Parental unoooperativeness to school and project 13 

Extreme sensitivity to special education program n 

Juvenile record g 

Talks in^rppriately loud 9 

Overly verbose ' 8 

Hyperactive !!!!!!.'!!.'!.' 7 

Nervousness 

Sex related problems ................. 2 

302 
M = 2.77 



Several of the characteristics shown in Table 4 are 
closely related. Nevertheless, they give an estimate of the 
number of instances found and the types of problems associated 
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with many clients. Table 4 suggests that many kinds of 
"social service" or "social modifications" may be needed as 
factors of successful rehabilitation. 

The socio-economic level is often associated with 
the amount of necessary social work. It has been pointed 
out that poverty and social conditions bring a need for so- 
cial work because of the many problems inherent in relation- 
ships with general society. 

To estimate the socio-economic status of the first 
154 clients to Project 1681, a review was made of client 
filer. Using a figure of less than $4000 annual income as 
low and a figure above $8000 as high, an estimate could be 
made from information on school intake records and client 
social summaries, in several instances, the quoted figures 
were modified due to the number of children in a family or 
the particular situation found. 



TABLE 5 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC ESTIMATES OF THE FIRST 154 
CLIENTS OF PROJECT 1681 





Female 


Male 


Totals 


% of Total 


High 

Middle 

Low 


3 
55 
29 


1 

37 
29 


4 

92 
58 


2.6 
59.7 
37.7 


Totals 


87 


67 


154 


100.0 


The 


information "in 


Table 


5 estimates 


that over one- 


third of the 


project clients will 


come from 


an environment 
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of a low socio-economic level. This suggests the need for 
the existence of a social worker, if it is asstuned this 
factor is highly correalted with social work needs. 

With regard to social area concerns, project RD 1681 
noted the following: 

1. There are several social forces that seem to be in- 
volved in vocational habilitation or rehabilitation 
for the EMR. (This, of course, reaffirms Chapter 
Ill's findings, but the importance here lies in 
the suggestion of other personnel to get the EMR 
student "hurdle help" over social problems, some of 
which are situational.) 

2. Several community agencies could help in the rt^habil- 
itation process. 

3. About 1/3 of the client population comes from a low 
socio-economic environment. In this project, the 
1/3 figure may be a low fraction when compared to 
other geographical areas. It is not a new finding 
and has b*»en reported often, but it does suggest 
that any curricula must adjust to a significant 
number of the EMR students having to work with the 
framework of low income and, therefore, having to 
provide their own services (like house repair, etc.). 

Question Three was related to job placement being 
based upon known information or work abilities of the EMR 
student. This is a highly complex but relevant question. 
Much depends on the many variables which could possibly in- 
fluence the rehabilitation process. For instance, the job 
"climate" might influence the kinds of placements. Whether 
a community is in an area of high or low employment, if a 
cciTununity is largely based upon one type of economy (farming, 
shipbuilding, etc.), or if the employers "attitudes" are 
essentially negative or positive have direct influence on job 
acquisition o Further, the school personnel's completeness. 
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or emphasis in record and data keeping will determine in a 
large measure the "known information" useful to rehabilita- 
tion of the EMR. As will be seen later, specific job holding 
data is presented which will indicate several kinds of job 
possibilities that have curricula relatedness. 

For project 1681, several kinds of data input might 
be pertinent for overall understanding. A review was made of 
two groups of closed cases: those rehabilitated (N = 65) 
and those not rehabilitated (N = 51) , both on an "as-of-when- 
placed-on-a-job-and-to-the-particular-job" basis. This was 
an attempt to distinguish between the two groups on estimates 
of certain parameters that might be important to successful 
rehabilitation and that could utilize information. The 
following table does not include clients who married and did 
not seek employment nor does it include those who simply moved 
from the school district. 

Of 65 placements made by the project. Table 6 sug- 
gests that information about the client was advantageously 
utilized in job placements. In the 51 opportunities which 
did not rehabilitate and whose jobs were not counseled 
through the project, information appears to be less appro- 
priately utilized. Specific factors that appear to be dif- 
ferent are the counselor's support of the work, the social 
fitness of the individual to the job, the client's respect 
for authority, the client's acceptance of criticism, the 
client's appropriateness of behavior in wor -i ig with other 
employees, and the client's work haoits. In addition, one's 
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appearance and attendance, the job market and the appropri- 
ateness of training influence differences between groups. 



TABLE 6 

CHARACTERISTICS OF JOBS AND CLIENTS TO 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 



Rehabilitated Not Rehabilitatad 

(N = 65) (N = 51) 





Factors 


Yes 
% 


No 
% 




Yes 
% 


No 
% 


1 


- Client Sipport 


96 


4 




91 


9 


2 


- Counselor Support 


98 


2 




75 


25* 


3 


- ;^)titude Fit 


85 


15 




70 


30 


4 


- Social Fit 


98 


2 




71 


29* 


5 


- Respect for Authority 


82 


18 




48 


52* 


6 


- Accepts Criticism 


79 


21 




36 


64* 


7 


- ^^ropriate Behavior 


93 


7 




57 


43* 


8 


- Good Work Habits 


98 


2 




68 


32* 


9 


- Good Appearance 


87 


13 




64 


36* 


10 


- Good Physical Makeip 


92 


8 




93 


7 


11 


- Good Attendance 


92 


8 




55 


45* 


12 


- Iftiion Entrance 


8 


92 




25 


75 


13 


- ^^rentioeship Needed 


5 


95 




9 


91 


14 


- Test Required 


4 


96 




4 


96 


15 


- Speed Needed 


75 


25 




79 


21 


16 


- Public Contact 


28 


72 




43 


57 


17 


- Openings 


Good 


Medium Poor 


Good 


Medium Poor 


23 


62 


15 


25 


39 36* 


18 


- ^^Jpropriate Trciining Fit 


52 


33 


15 


10 


50 48* 



a - eye-hand cxx^rdinaticri, dexterity, etc. b - interpersonal rela- 
tionships, c - rc^jport with fellow workers, d - attention to 
work, e - similar training to job, WAT, or OJT, etc. 

* P<o01 



Of 65 placements made by the project, Table 6 sug- 
gests that information about the client was advantageously 
utilized in job placements. In the 51 opportunities which 
did not rehabilitate and whose jobs were not counseled through 
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the project, information appears to be less appropriately uti- 
lized. Specific factors that appear to be different are the 
counselor's support of the work, the social fitness of the 
indivi'^ual to the job, the client's respect for authority, the 
'Client's acceptance of criticism, the client's appropriateness 
of behavior in working with other employees, and the client ^s 
work habits. In addition, one's appearance and attendance, 
the job market, and the appropriateness of training influence 
differences between groups. 

It is interesting to note that jobs requiring public 
contact, union entrance, apprenticeship, and testing tend 
to be avoided or, perhaps, circumvented. Client support, the 
physical makeup of the job, and the need for speed were 
similar for both groups. 

Another source of information relating individual 
clients to work potential was available school files and 
statements made by teachers and school-work coordinacors. 
Information about classroom activities and work experience 
gave clues to :he work potential. 

With regard to work potential, two kinds of informa- 
tion might be use.'dl for decision making. The first area 
gave data in regard to school achievement that would relate 
to employment. Such factors as academic work, sociability, 
physical education, and communications in classroom activities 
could help in the decision making-counseling process. 

A second area regarded as informative was evaluative 
information concerning in and out-of -school work experiences. 
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Data concerning work habits as they relate to employment 
could prove invaluable. Factors might be those relating to 
aptitudf^s (coordination, dexterity, etc.), sociability on job, 
communicational ability during work and an estimate of the 
worker's motivation to work. 

A review of school reports was made to determine if 
the above characteristics we^-e given. Table 7 reports this 
data in terms of percentage of times a factor was reported. 
The sample consisted of 135 closed cases listed in Table 7, 



TABLE 7 

PERCENTAGE OF TIMES WORK INFORMATION WAS REPORTED 
IN SELECTED SCHOOL RECORDS OF 135 PROJECT 
1681 CLOSED CASES 



1 - Report of academic achievement 

2 - Report of sociability in classroom 

3 - Report of physical education ability 

4 - Communicative ability in the classroom 

5 - Estimate of work aptitudes (coordination, 

dexterity, etc.) 

6 - Social behavior on work experience 

7 - Communicative ability on work experience 

8 - Estimate of motivation toward work 



67.4% 

88.3% 
13.9% 
60.4% 
9.3% 

81,3% 
55c8% 
34.8% 



There appear to be several surprising features of 
data reported in Table 7. Emphasis in reporting seems to be 
socially and academically oriented and appears appropriate 
for estimating some work potentials. Much less information 
is offered about physical characteristics (mctor involve- 
ment) as it relates to future employment. Furthermore, in- 
formation regarding school academic achievement, communica- 
tions, and motivation toward work was apparently not consistert. 
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Table 7 suggests, however, a better system is needed for work 
information as it might relate to future employment. 

The kinds of jobs and training for work in broad 
terms would be pertinent information about -lient employment. 
Table 8 lists the kinds of employment of 66 closed rehabil- 
itated cases. The table further suggests how compatible, 
how fair, or how poor the training %iven for the client on 
the particular job. Training could have been in or out of 
school experience or with Project 1681. in addition, an 
estimate was made of the openings available in the particular 
work area and which was related to the community and "climate" 
of this employment at the time the work began. 

The data in Table 8 indicates that school or project 
training was many times compatible to employment for this 
selected sample. The data on openings reflects the nature 
of the employment structure in the community. Time and place 
apparently does not play a large role with this group. 

In this project, it was found that males in job situa- 
tions earned more on the average than females. Undoubtedly, 
"kinds" of jobs influenced this finding. 

Another point of view, with regard to question three, 
is that It is better to "educate" the EMR in a variety of 
job situations so that a "transfer" can be made to the "real" 
job. This solution is possible, but it is not supported by 
research where "details" are concerned. 

Important considerations relative to training and job 
placements includes the following: 
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TABLE 8 

KINDS OF EMPLOYMENT AND THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO 
TRAINING AND OPENINGS OF 66 SELECTED 
EMPLOYED CLIENTS 



Job Area 






Training 




Openings 




N 


CaTp.. 


Fair 


Poor 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 




c 
D 


3 




2 


5 






Waitress 


4 


4 






4 




— 


Food preparation 


3 


3 






3 


- 




uex ivery 


3 




3 






2 


1 


Maintenance 


8 


6 


1 


1 


6 


2 




Forestry 


2 




1 


1 




2 




Car detailer 


2 


2 








2 




Construction 


4 


1 


1 


2 




2 


z 


Automotive parts 


1 




1 






1 




Custodial 


4 


4 






3 




1 


Grinderman 


1 






1 






1 


Dental aide 


3 


3 








2 


1 


Burner 


1 




1 








1 


Photo-developer 


2 




2 








2 


Small appl. repair 


1 


1 








1 




Locker boy 


1 






1 




1 




Sorter 


4 


1 


3 




2 


2 




Assembly 


5 


3 


2 




3 


2 




Power machine 


4 


4 






2 


1 


1 


Laundry 


2 




2 






1 


1 


Office clerk 


2 


2 








1 


1 


Nurses aide 


2 


2 






2 






House service 


1 




1 






1 




Beauty operation 


1 


1 






1 






Totals 


66 


40 


18 


8 


31 


23 


12 



Differences are evidenced in several factors relating 
to information between rehabilitated and non-rehabili- 
tated clients. 

Cumulative records which are associated with the world 
of work are limited by useful information reported. 
(An important consideration here is that school 
personnel need to be oriented to work dimensions.) 
Job opportunity and the econcn;ic climate of a community 
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are important factors. We suggest that each community 
needs to be not only aware of the economy of its loca- 
tion, but also of the details by which this economy 
is functioning.) 

Quescion Four was to discern what happened to former 
EMR students who had graduated from school in the past eight 
years. Many had still not found work but most, usually 50% 
to 70%, were employed. Most of the girls had married, and 
many could not be located. This suggests a mobility or move- 
ment factor. Interestingly, the students who were involved 
in a cooperative program showed less job changing than others. 

Estimates were made from curriculum objectives to 
ascertain whether these objectives were crucial in such plan- 
ning. The curriculum objectives were grouped for "successjEul" 
clients (meaning that they were holding a job and had done so 
for at least three months and that the employer had indicated 
that the client is doing well) . Conversely, the "unsuccess- 
ful" client was one who could not Meet the above criteria 
but did have one or more jobs while he was a client. The 
comparison did not include marriage, moving, etc. as a 
consideration; only those clients who actually worked in an 
employment situation were part of the sample. Estimates 
were made of 35 "successful" and 28 "unsuccessful" clients. 

> 

The data vras examined statistically by chi-square contingency 
table to indicate a degree of differences between groups 
(Garrett, 1960, pp. 264-265). An * indicates an .01 level 
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statistical difference, ** indicates an .05 level, and *** 
indicates an .10 level of statistical difference between 
groups . 

Table 9 suggests that those who appeared successful 
in employment situations and that were different from un- 
successful groups were those who developed some personal and 
interpersonal habits that were compatible with the employment 
situation. Good observation ability, honesty, and reliability 
supported by related factors seem to be characteristics that 
discriminate between the employed. Cliant attendance prac- 
tices and respect for other's rights and property support the 
successful. A client's acceptance of his own limitations 
helps his job-holding abilities. 

A supervisory factor is apparent. Curricula compe- 
tencies were well recognized by the employers. Characteristics 
relating to adjustments of rules and regulations, "break" 
privileges, the employer, and coping with criticisms are dis- 
criminating factors xn this sample. Employment practices as- 
sociated with production pressures, assigned tasks (especially 
those that may not have been specifically part of the job 
description), loyalty, and independent working ability are 
factors that seem to relate to overall supervision areas, 
and which from Table 9 suggest significant differences. 

Interpersonal relationships that include cooperation 
with fellow workers, distinguishing between work and play, 
coping with distraction, and respect for others are other 
discriminatory characteristics. 
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TABLE 9 



A COMPARISON OF SELECTED CURRICULUM OBJECTIVES 
TO SUCCESSFUL AND UNSUCCESSFUL CLIENTS 



Cbjectives 



Successful Unsuccessful 



Vac 


NO 


les 


No 


28 


7 


11 


6 


30 


5 


12 


13* 


33 




15 


10* 


33 


1 


10 


15* 


32 


3 


15 


12* 


13 


16 


10 


14 


20 


14 


5 


18* 


19 


16 


12 


14 



(1) grooms and dresses suitably for 

different purposes. 

(2) shews willingness to work at tasks 

needed to be done. 

(3) strives to be honest. 

(4) strives to be reliable. 

(5) shews consideration and respect for 

others. 

(6) e:q)resses emotions e g pr opriately. 

(7) ac"?epts his limitations. 

(8) aware of vdien and how to seek 

assistance. 

(9) maets and talks with people 

confidently. 

(10) accepts and copes with criticism 

adequately 

(11) adjusts ^ropriately to rules 

and regulations 

(12) respects the ric^ts and property 

of others, 

(13) manifests a Ipyai feeling to one's 

conpany„ 

(14) responsible for pupplies and 

eguipient. 

(15) assists ixj the perfontianoe of house- 

hold duties. 

(16) manifests a loyal feeling for family. 

(17) responsible in use and care of one's 

possessions. 



19 

22 

33 

30 

19 

25 

16 

2j 
25 



16 
13 
2 



6 
1 
11 

5 



14 
6 
8 

15 
8 

15 

12 

12 
18 



12 

16* 

17* 

4* (a) 
10** 

4*** (a) 

7 

10** 
2 
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Sucoessful UTiSUCoessful 
Yes No Yes No 



and recreational activities. 


15 


2 


7 




(19) oanpetent in traveling alone. 


32 


2 


28 





(20) familiar with i*iysical and geo- 

^i.apiu.i^x xeauures or ocniuumty. 


29 


4 


23 


1 


v^x; vjives auuenuon appropnauexy. 


18 


8 


10 


13*** 


122) OOD^s uni"hi r^i Qt"yarH-ime 


19 


15 


6 


18** 


i23) iis@s socnrdcnr^ H'^^ ^a^^iaI avrw^Do^^'w^c 




7 


17 


8 


(24) can verbally e3q)lain things. 


25 


10 


20 


5 


(25) xjses words correctly in conversation. 


27 


8 


21 


5 


(26) can make use of the newsp^)er. 


18 


13 


5 


12*** 


(27) interprets schedules (bias, etc.) 


18 


13 


12 


9 


(28) drives a car 


15 


20 


4 


20 


(29) can fill out written forms correctly. 


14 


19 


8 


15 


(30) possesses a meaningful arithmetic 
vwCoDuxciry. 


19 


13 


9 


14 


v^x/ ucul iiiaAc cxiange. 


28 


2 


20 


5 


VJ^/ Can rexx ume. 


34 


1 
X 


24 


2 


(JJ; can tell distance. 


24 


8 


20 


3 


( J4) can tell amounts. 


16 


13 


7 


11 


(35) can estimate figures. 


6 


18 


3 


14 


(36) appreciates any kind of art woric. 


U 


12 


3 


17*, 


(37) is courteous. 


32 


2 


23 


4 


(38) cooperates with fellov/ workers. 


34 


1 


14 


8* 


(39) distinguishes between work and play. 


31 


4 


6 


16* 


(40) adheres to break pft.vilege time 

schedules. 

(41) has good attencSance in work. 


32 


4 


10 


12* 


32 


2 


15 


9** 


(42) has confidence in work ability. 


31 


3 


19 


5 
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Objectives 


Successful 
Yes No 


Unsuccessfiil 
Yes No 


(43) has qood eve-hand ooordinatirn 


26 


8 


11 


12** 


(44) has good dejcterity. 


24 


10 


11 


12*** 


(45) has good perfonnanoe speed. 


19 


15 


10 


12*** 


(46) can alphabetize. 


15 


8 


15 


6 


(47) relates well to sipervision. 


30 


4 


13 


10* 


(48) can wrk independently. 


28 


6 


8 


15* 


l4gi h^C: ^o1^T*Ann^ ^OT* Vwr\At^r^A rxn 

pressures. 


23 


5 


4 


17* 


(50) can discriminate between forms. 


15 


8 


9 


8 


(51) observes well. 


16 


8 


5 


12** 


(52) can use work tools. 


25 




19 


1 


(53) washes and bathes regularly. 


27 


6 


12 


• 

12* 


(54) makes attenpt to be piysically fit. 


23 ' 


7 


13 


11*** 


(55) has general family st:?3pQrt. 


24 


8 


10 


13** 


(56) liked by peer groi^js. 


23 


2 


14 


3 



Other facacors relating directly, or indirectly to the above 
characteristics are the client's fami.ly rapport and support 
to work stations, personal health practices, and eye-hand 
coordination. It is interesting to note how closely these 
estimates agree with the studies of Kolstoe (1961) and 
others, in all, this follow-up tends to agree with the 
principle that rehabilitation for the retarded, as judged by 
this sample, offers no simple solution. Further, most 
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results suggest the imperative need for supervision at many 
levels and in several areas of concern. 

Another interesting study was personal interviews 
made by the staff social worker of thirty former clients who 
had been successfully employed a minimum of five months. An 
attempt was made by means of a scheduled interview to gain 
information of a personal nature concerning several implied 
characteristics in Table 9. Those interviewed represent 
a sample of clients (N = 30) who are employed successfully. 

When asked about friends, this sample indicated they 
had people whom they could call a friend (only one did not 
so indicate). Usually they said "lots" when asked numbers 
and the response "a few" gaining the second most frequency. 
When asked "why" they had friends, most responded with non- 
definitive phrases like, "I'm friendly," "i get along," 
"We just get together and talk," "People are nice to me," and 
similar expressions. Most "friends," however, were co- 
workers at a place of employment. Further, this sample re- 
garded their association with people in a positive manner 
suggesting an easy rapport and a genuine liking to be around 
others. 

When asked about family living, it was found that 
two of this sample were maintaining their own household. 
Eighty per cent made a positive response to living at home 
and responded, "Mom's a good cook," "We get alorg well," 
"Home is a warm feeling," "l want to wait awhile," "I 
wouldn't make it on my own," and "I want to earn iSre money 
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first." These last responses apparently suggested a maturity 
in thinking about self sufficiency, of the negative responses 
(N = 6), four indicated they were "picked on" by members of 
the family; while two said they would like to get away be- 
cause the parents argued. 

When asked about problems of the city, nine answered 
with concerns of the Negro, riots, and people's not getting 
along; four talked about pollution. Nationwide concerns 
were evidenced by discussion of the Viet Nam conflict, 
riots, crime, taxes, and recreation areas. Still 33% gave 
"I don't know" answers of national concern suggesting that 
those in this sample had knowledge of and were forming 
opinions about local matters. 

Most of this sample indicated they read the news- 
paper and read magazines of several descriptions. N-Lne in- 
dividuals indicated they "wanted to find out what's going 
on" when asked why they used these materials. A few indicated 
they have their mother help them in some reading matters. 
Help was evident in tax returns, and about 80% said theirs 
had been done. 

Twenty-eight of the subjects had a savings account, 
and three had an additional checking account. Half of the 
sample are or were buying something on credit; however, a few 
were doing so on parent credit cards. Most gave good thought 
to their spending habits and had responsibilities such as 
room and board. Approximately 50% budgeted money and planned 
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how they would use income. Clothes, bus fare, and bills 
were frequently mentioned items that were to be budgeted. 

Fifty per cent of these subjects indicated they 
had recently repaired or made something. No one single 
item seemed to be named; and the list included bed sets, TV, 
stereo, clothes, radio, lamps, and cars. Seventy-five per 
cent had lost at least a day's work due to illness and said 
they stayed home and rested, while two said they went to the 
doctor. Ninety-five per cent said they had a family physician, 
and most had some kind of health insurance. 

With respect to "free time," most subjects indicated 
that watching TV, doing chores, seeing friends, and walking 
occupied their leisure time. Eight subjects said they belong 
to a church, but no other "group" activity was mentioned. 
Recreational activities were discussed, and twelve mentioned 
spectator sports— mostly on television. However, nineteen 
said they participated in sports activities with bowling, 
swimming, and ice skating mentioned most often. Outdoor 
activities, such as golf, hunting, camping, or fishing, were 
indicated but once. 

The information collected from interview schedules 
suggests close agreement with the successful clients of 
Table 9. Rapport with people, a good self-concept, adequate 
family relations, and the ability to generally function as a 
citizen tended to be characteristic of this sample. 

Follow-up studies suggested the following considera- 
tions : 
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Training shows a positive relationship to employment. 
(This includes the dimension of the school curricula 
and the sophistication of such programs.) 
Oata suggests that curricula areas which are complex 
and which make absolute priorities difficult to as- 
sign. (However, indications are that some dimensions 
as they relate to work are particularly important in 
EMR populations. It is interesting to note that only 
one item (#26) from Table 9 relates directly to 
reading. ) 

Job changes are a factor just as in "normal" samples. 
The trend of job finding is becoming more influenced 
by school-DVR programs. 

The data suggests that curricula areas are complex 
and that it is difficult to assign an absolute prior- 
ity to them. The ability to carry on good inter- 
personal relationships, clear communications, adequate 
work relationships that include supervisory concerns, 
"pace" of work, aptitudes, and appropriate family 
and personal characteristics seem to favor those that 
tend to be successful in employment. 
There appears to be a need for many of the retarded 
to have "help" at times beyond school graduation. 
The EMR graduates, of this sample, give indications 
of difficulties in routine matters of 'what to do" 
and "where to go" with leisure activities, travel, 
and many governmental and business operations 
(particularly credit) . 
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Question Five was concerned with medical considera- 
tions. In this research each of the clients had a medical 
examination as part of the program. It was found that such 
examinations were important. If thi . sample is typical, 
about 23% weald be expected to have liK.iting factors other 
than retardation. Uncorrected vision, dental, and skin 
problems vere most evident. 

The dental and skin disordtisrs could be directly re- 
lated to appearance, which was shown to be significant 
previously. The vision, especially if uncorrected, could 
limit the ability to work. Therefore, medical examinations 
should not be overlooked as a possible important vocational 
factor. 

Question Six was designed to determine whether a 
longer follow-up was needed even if a case was determined 
successful. In the RD 1681 research, about 30% "closed" 
clients had job turnovers. About 60% of this turnover was 
due to better jobs or marriage, and the remainder was due to 
firings and lay-offs. These findings suggest the need for 
some means of the return for those who need help or for 
training in job seeking abilities. 

■^h® Seventh Question investigated the amount and 
kinds of supervision needed. The important supervision was 
direct contact, which suggests the need for expressive 
language training r 

Question Eicfht related to the work of vocational 
rehabilitation in the cooperative program, while the findings 
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here were most pertinent to the specific locotion, fjome in- 
formation should not be ignored. Ti.irn and again, it has been 
demonstrated {liD 1681; Dene, Minneapolis, Minriesoc-., 1965 in 
visitation to cooperative projects in Ph enix and Tucson, 
Arizona; Oakland, California; New York, New York, etc.) that 
the school and vocational rehabilitation it^st be in close 
?jroxim:.ty and that a communication gap will exist if one does 
not understand the work of the other. In addition, it is 
difficult to understand how communications can exist when 
the training of vocational rehabilitation counselors (and 
Vocational Education personnel or teachers who teach home 
economics and industrial arts classes specifically to EMR 
populations) lack one course in Special Education — the very 
population by definition with whom this personnel works in 
educational and vocational matters. The converse of this 
is also true. The Special Education teacher normally lacks 
any course work in rehabilitation counseling. 

Thn mechanics of operation and the administration of 
programs are crucial to program operations. Again, a system 
must be devised that will most help the EMR student. One 
such structure which incorporates communications and struc- 
ture is shown as follows. The figure can be modified ac- 
cording to size oi agencies, but the elements are important 
to good programs. The following are important considera- 
tions : 

1. Guidelines and operation will be variable depending 



upon the environmental setting, and DVR (and DVR 




counselors) and school districts (and staff) will 
need to modify some of the characteristics of 
their agencies. 

2. The work of the DVR counselor is facilitated by 
close proximity to his client's records and sources 
of information. 

3. The DVR counselor can close the communication "gap" 
by assuming a leadership role in vocational concerns 
for the retarded; and the school district should pro- 
vide for this kind of opportunity. 

4. Agencies dealing with mental retardation must con- 
tinually reassess evaluative procedures in rehabil- 
itation efforts which might affect the working en- 
vironment of counselors and those concerned with 
vocational progrcuns. 

5. School districts need to continually evaluate 
counseling techniques in vocational programs for the 
retarded. 

6e New and innovative means will be needed to help 

clients of poor vocational potential. 
7. School Counselors and DVR counselors need a strong 
orientation in the areas of the retarded and voca- 
tional characteristics as they might relate to them. 
Question Nine defines characteristics of the project 
sample. This concern has been discussed in previous chapters, 
and nothing peculiar was found. IQ scores tended to be near 
68#and no difference was found between rehabilitated or non- 
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rehabilitated r or male and female although "workshop" employ- 
ables were excluded. 

Figure 2~Cooperative Structure for Vocational Programs 



Public School 
District 



Director of Special 
Education 



iSi5)ervisor, Mentally 
Retarded Program 

Isenior Vtork Experience 
I Ooordinator 

Iji) lil 




I Mtgional Director 



1 



Assistant Regional 
Director - M.R. 
Prf)grams 



I 



1^ ^ 

.' j Senior Co unseJor | 

^ El lil 



About one-third of the population was born outside of tne 
state of Oregon; and over 40% had only one parent in the 
family, which suggests incidence of divorce, death, and paren- 
tal movement. 

While in school, observations were made of clients as 
to their "attitude" toward school. This took the form of re- 
corded writing in year-end reports for all students in special 
classes. In addition, written information was recorded of 
each person's "attitude" toward vocational training and/or 
work as a client of this project. While this information con- 
tains subjective judgments, it represents the observation of 
trained personnel and may be considered a type of client 
"nature. " 

If "attitude" is defined as a behavior toward en- 
vironment since it displays a manner of acting, feeling, or 
thinking that shows one's disposition, a tabulation can be 
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made of "attitude estimates. The results of such estimates 
are shown in Table 10. Phi coefficients (Garrett, 1958, 
pp. 388-391) for (1) Rehabilitated clients were estimated at 
r = .276, while (2) Non-reaabilitated clients were cistimated 
at r = .0546. When Table 10 is reviewed, this data tenta- 
tively suggests "attitude" in school is likely to carry over 
into the vocational progran and cives a slight indication 
that some clients, particularly the rehabilitated group, tend 
to have more favorable "attitudes" toward work situations. 
This data, however may be quite limited. 

TABLE 10 

ESTIMATES OF CLIENT'S "ATTITUDES" 



In School As Project Client 

Good Poor Good Poor N 



Male 
Female 


1 


- Rehabilitated Clients (Closed) 
20 13 28 5 
16 9 22 3 


33 
25 


Male 
Female 


2 


- Non-rehabilitated Clients (Closed) 

8 14 9 13 
16 17 18 15 


22 
33 



To help summarize the concerns of Question Nine, information 
was utilized from previous data. Tables 5 through 9 helped 
localize specific characteristics that were f^t to be perti- 
nent. The following list was considered: 

1. Approximately 30% of the project clients had birth- 
places outside of Oregon. 



2. Approximately 50% of the project clients wf.re the 
first or last bo;n in .heir respective families. 

3. Approximat/ily 401 of the project clients did not 
have both natural parents in their fairii.y. 

4. Many aptitude and vocational tests appear inappro- 
priate for use in retarded sairples. 

5. The General Aptitude Test Br^ttery in general is an 
appropriate instrument for the measurement of basic 
work aptitudes in this retarded sample. 

6. There are indications that some work aptitudes may 
be remediated to provide .setter functioning. 

7. The project client? usual'/' attain an academic 
achievement level v)f approximately 5.5. 

8. There appears to be a close relationship between 
"attitude" in school and success in vocational sit- 
uations. 

In reviewing this particular project, it should be 
remembered that it was only one of sev^ta" Still, nearly 
200 EMR students were involved; and there is no reason to 
suggest this project was atypical. For the purposes of this 
study, it was possible to loam several possibilities for 
curricula design. In addition, several mechanical features 
seemed important that could better facilitate vocational 
learning. These can be summarized as follows: 
A. Curriculum Characteristics 

1. Continuous development is needed in job areas 
appropriate to the client's capabilities. 
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2. Evaluative vocational iAformation leedj to b*^. 
kept on each individual on a developmental basis. 

3. Specific work information, including what, where, 
and wiiy of particular experiences helps guide 
and rehabilitatior efforts. 

4. Work tryouts, work experience, evaluation, and 
work samples are effective means for diagnosis 
and ior developing rehabilitation. 

5. Students and/or clients need helo in their de- 
velopment toward normal maturit^^ which may in- 
crease through vocational development programs. 

6. Diagnostic information helps in programs for 
individual rehabilitation efforts. 

7. There is evidence to suggest that particular ef- 
forts should be made in developing "attitude" and 
"aptitude" areas in the special education program. 

8. Curriculum concerns for a developmental program 
should be based upon student experiences. 

9. Work programs call for the highest degree of co- 
operative planning 2unong the professional staffs 
in programs for the retarded. 

10. The key to communication appears to be one of in- 
volvement in many activities specifically relating 
to the progress and plans of the individuals. 

11. Work programs must be planned and operated for 
individual clients and must be operated and planned 
on cm individual basis. 



12. It is important that teachers and counselors 
alike become involved in rehabilitation plans. 

13. Employability and problems of work must be 
constantly reviewed and kept current with each 
individual. 

Structural Characteristics * 

1. A "coordinating committee" seems co be an appro- 
priate means to facillitate and help administer 
a cooperative program. 

2. A school"DVR program greatly benefits and in- 
fluences retarded clients. 

3. The ''rehabilitation plan" seems to be an appro- 
priate technique and should be continued with 
modifications to include the school and client 
EMR population. 

4. Staffing among school and DVR personnel should 
continue on a regular basis. This is necessary 
for making referrals, developing programs for 
individual development, and experiencing common 
concerns. This may include d .rect conferences 
with teachers. 

5. A social worker and job development specialist 
can add a meaningful dimension to the rehabilita- 
tion effort. 

6. Facilities for the school-DVR program should be 
together. 

7. Clients should be continued on a rehabilitation 
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basis for a period of years after the case is 
closed, ana a periodic follow-up should be made. 
Present DVR regulations vould have to be changed 
in order to support this, 

8. The sciiool-DVR counselor guidanca helps to in- 
crease the job finding effort irore appropriatel-. 
than self-efforts. 

9. Job placements are aided and have more holding 
power when influenced by the counselor and when 
based upon supervisory and evaluation information, 
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CH/I^TKR VI 

REVIEW OF SELECTED COOPERATIVE DEMONSTRATION 

PROGRAM 

In Chapter V, emphasis was placed on one cooperative 
project. This chapter will simply digest several final re- 
ports of such programs. An attempt is made to indicate 
those indices pertinent for curricula. 

Establishment of a Vocational Evaluation-Work Adjustment 
Unit. Springfield Goodwill Industries, Inc., Springfield, 
Massachusetts. February 1, 1967. 

The Springfield Goodwill Industries and the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation entered into agreement to estab- 
lish a multiphased demonstration reseai^h unit for the voca- 
tional evaluation of the severely disabled, the mentally re- 
tarded, and the emotionally disturbed individuals. This re- 
port covers the operation of this unit from March, 1962 until 
April, 1966. 
Significant Findinq r> 

1. The results of the four year existence of this 
project indicate that the presence of such an activity can 
have a profound effect by infusing an increased rehabilita- 
tion orientation and by infusing an acceptance of rehabil- 
itation concepts in the parent organization and its personnel. 
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A. This project contributed to the develop- 
ment of new programs for the habilitation of the youthful 
offender and the task of training for the severely re- 
tarded. 

B. It contributed to the development of a 
cafeteria and ein automotive repair shop and to the expan- 
sion of the 3ub-contract shop. 

C. It resulted in the expansion of the Good- 
will Rehabilitation staff. 

2. It was foand that because of the educational and 
intellectual level of many of the referred clients, the simu- 
lated work tasks had to be simpler than those that were cur- 
rently utilized in other rehabilitation projects. No re- 
liance could be placed on written instructions. All tasks 
had to be worked out for verbal instructions and demonstra- 
tions. 

3. It ifias found that for many of the severely and 
multiply handicapped clients, the personal adjustment-work 
adjustment program provides a prolonged work experience in e 
rehabilitation setting, which allows them to gradually inter- 
nalize those motivations and to develop the characteristics 
that make a good worker. 

4. The existence of the unit within the larger en- 
vironment of the Goodwill Industries workshop has indicated 
the value of carrying on such rehabilitation activities in 
an industrially oriented, realistic work atmosphere. 

A. It has helped emphasize the value of monetary 
rewards as an incentive and rehabilitation tool. 
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B. The unit's experience has emphasized the 
importance of an intensive, well-coordinc^ted and followed 
up placement program. 

C. It has shown the remarkable extent to which 
clients in a very low IQ range can improve in social and 
occupational adjustment when they are trained in a realistic 
adult work setting. 

A Work Experience Program for the Mentally Retarded in Their 
Last Year in School . Goodwill Industries of Oregon, Port- 
land , Oregon . November , 1967. 

The investigation was supported by a Demonstration 
Grant from the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in Washing- 
ton, D.C. with cooperation of Goodwill Industries of Oregon. 
The purpose of this demonstration project was to involve it- 
self in a program ot* work evaluation and work experience con- 
currently with the academic program of the Special Education 
Dep^irtment of the public schools. 
Significant Findings 

1. It was found that for a ni:anber of special educa- 
tion student^ . facilities such as a sheltered workshop were 
the only resource open for rehabilitation planning. 

2. For most of the retarded the necessity of learn- 
ing good work habits is primary. Learning good job skills is 
secondary. 

3. Group counseling, whatever tne degree of therapy 
employed, can be a useful adjunct to rehabilitation planning. 



4. Case management is the most effective method in 
rehabilitation planning. 

5. Placemeiit and job success ^'rectly related to 
job opportunity. 

6. Many standardized psychological tests of minimal 
value in assessing the present and potential function of 
retardates . 

7. Generally, the majority of retardates see them- 
selves as failures, having experienced very little success 
in any worthwhile endeavor. The work adjustment training 
program allows these students to achieve other successes 
within realistic limitations. It has allowed the opportunity 
to encourage these youngsters to use their assets and to 
push into the background reminders of what they cannot do. 

8. There fs an inter-dependence between production 
and rehabilitation in the sheltered workshop setting. 

9. For the retarded, and especially for the severely 
retarded, there needs to be more consideration of lower earn- 
ing capacity by wage and hour authorities. 

Albizu-Miranda, Carlos; Matlin, Norman; and Stanton, Howard R. 
"The Successful Retardate." Hato Rey, Puerto Rico, March, 
1966. 

The Division of Vocational Rehabilitation of the De- 
partment of Education in Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in Washington, D.C. entered 
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i joint research project to study the differential 

characteristics of successful and unsuccessful retardates in 
search of clues which would aid in the vocational rehabil- 
iudtion of adults with subnormal intelligence. The specific 
aims of the study were to determine (1) the proportional 
distribution of successful reUardate careers and (2) the 
processes accounting for success or failure. 
Singificant Findings 

1. Measures of self-image in this study of Puerto 
Rico's retardates show that a self-- image is more negative in 
rural areas and cKiong the retarded. The negative self-image 
carries over into an inability to take advice. 

2. The successful retardate in the complex society 
earns more than the successful retardate in a traditional 
society, but the proportion successful has dropped from 75 
per cent to 60 per cent. 

3. Education is not a completely independent vari- 
able. In order to get some idea of the effect of education, 
the researchers had to control for intelligence. When this 
was done, they could see that both intelligence and education 
contribute to an increase in the probability of success. 

4. Retardation is a disadvantage, but it is not 
equally handicapping in all types of communities. In peasant 
and plantation communities, the handicap is present statis- 
tically^ but is small enough not to be noticed on an individ- 
ual basis. In urban areas education makes a difference even 
for the retarded. Retardates with four years or less of 
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of schooling have a failure re.te of 50 per cent. For re- 
tardates with more schooling, the failure rate drops to 30 
per cent. 

5. According to this study, retardates receive less 
financial assistance than normals. Authors concluded that 
lack of financial help must be based on the retardates in- 
ability to get help rather than their need to receive help. 

Rehabilitation Services for Educable Retarded Students . 
Eugene School District Number Four in Lane County of Eugene, 
Oregon. State of Oregon's Division of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation "Tiderthe Department of Education, Salem, Oregon, 
December, 1966. 

The Division of Vocational Rehabilitation and the 
Eugene School District were equal partners in this three 
year project which concerned itself with the task of inte-- 
grating vocational rehabilitation services into the secondary 
level of the special education program. The objectives in 
the education of these mentally retarded students was to 
make them competent in all areas of adult functioning, but 
its particular emphasis was helping the mentally retarded to 
make a good vocational adjustment. 
Significant Findings 

1. A strong special education program includes a 
planned curriculum which covers the total life adjustment of 
the student, is coordinated from the primary grade level 
through high school, and stresses the needs of the individual 
student. iiO 
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2. Teachers can relate and coordinate the students' 
classr 'om activities and work experiences if the teachers take 
an active role in job supervision and evaluation. 

3. Diagnostic information about the total child and 
an analysis of community work experiences can be used to 
develop individualized programs for maximum student growth. 

4. The use of IQ scores alone is not an accurate 
predictor of those students who need and who can benefit from 
work experience programs. 

5. Retarded students have good work potentials and 
most of them can learn to be competitive workers if they have 
the right jobs, if they have gained satisfactory social ad- 
justments, and if they have gained sufficient maturity. 

6. Work experiences need to be planned on a develop- 
mental basis which includes increased student responsibility 
and independent action. This is accomplished through re- 
quired rotation on work experiences. 

7. Supervision is the key to successful placement. 
Good supervision involves (1) visits to the job that are 
timed according to the needs of the student, (2) training 
goals that are known to the student and the employer, and 
(3) evaluations that are don^i with the participation of the 
employer, student, and teacher. 

8. Parents are essential allies in the operation of 
the program; fschool personnel cannot work in isolation of the 
child's total environment. 
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The Predictive As sessment of the Adult Retarded for Social 
and Voca tional Adjustment . Department of Psychology of the 
University of South Dakota in Vermillion, South Dakota, 1969. 

This project was supported by a grant from the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Administ.r-ation of the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. It was originally as- 
signed to Teachers College of Columbia University but was 
transferred after one year to the University of South Dakota. 
The project included an evaluation of the results of a number 
of projects supported by VRA dealing with the whole problem 
of predictive assessment of the retarded for adult adjust- 
ment. Seven major studies of a multi variable nature are in- 
cluded in this report. 
Significant Findings 

1. The authors point out that if there is one clear 
conclusion from the array of studies reviewed in this publica- 
tion, it is that no simple formula for predicting adult suc- 
cess has been found in terms of the personal, the social, and 
the vocational fascets of the retarded. 

2. Through the criteria of employment, marriage, 
and law-abiding behavior, studies over fifty years have shown 
that a high proportion of those identified as mildly retarded 
make satisfactory adjustment. Without any special service 

or treatment, they tend to disappear into i-hc g*>neral lower 
class population from which they are hardly distinguishable 
as a social group. 

3. Attempts to establish the determiners of success 
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have been unproductive because merely remaining outside the 
institution has been equated with positive adaptation to 
the community. 

4. The variables which determine the success or 
failure in thi individual who has been through the vocational 
rehabilitation training in the institution are not yet under- 
stood or determined. 

5. The attempts to predict adult adjustment directly 
from school age assessments of such functions as the IQ or 
academic achievement are largely fruitless. 

6. One study shows the differential effects of 
special school intervention, not as academic but as social- 
vocational training. It also reflects the interaction of the 
educational variables with socio-economic factors. 

7. Retarded groups show a higher incidence of mari- 
tal, civic, and occupational failure than non-retarded groups 
especially in the early stages; but this difference tends to 
diminish over time. 

8. In the studies under review, the problem of de- 
fining and measuring the criteria of adult adjustment has 
been approached but by no means resolved. 

9. The most stable predictive indicators of all the 
ones evaluated have been measures of manual dexterity to 
criteria of work competence. Dexterity measures have been 
found to be extremely stable by the fifteenth year. The at- 
tempt to establish predictive validity in measures of 
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personality and social behavior has been far less successful 
than with measures of motor efficiency. 

10. It has been extremely difficult to determine what; 
predictive validity, if ar.y, intellectual measures have for 
the adult adjustment of tie retarded. The ability of insti- 
tutional residents to remain in community placement cannot 
be predicted from IQ. 

Stephens, will Beth and Peck, John R. "Success of Young 
Adult Male Retardates, The CEC Research Monograph , 1968. 

The research cited in this article was supported 
through the Cooperative Research Program of the Office of 
Education under the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The authors have attempted to evaluate the 
personal, sociocivic, and vocational success of mentally re- 
tarded youths and to determine the predictive value of re- 
lated personality and cognitive variables. The purpose of 
the research was set forth in four questions: 

1. Upon what did the success of male educable mental 
retardates depend? 

2. What cluster of personality and cognitive attributes 
existed in successful male retardates? 

3. Did subjects who had habilitation training achieve 
greater success than those who had no training? 

4. Were graduates of certain habilitation training pro- 
grams more successful than graduates of other programs? 
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Significant Findings 

1. Efficiently performing, socially oriented, satis- 
fied retardates tended to perform well in vocational, socio- 
civic, and personal success areas. 

2. Some retardates attained limited vocational suc- 
cess without comparable performance in personal and socio- 
civic realms. 

3. Failure performance was characterized by rebel- 
liousness , unemployment, and a critical regard for others. 
Excessive time spent in home maintenance tended to be re- 
lated to relatively uncunbitious subjects who experienced ex- 
treme amounts of parental protectiveness. 

4. A positive attitude toward authority figures was 
related to the ability to accept needed guidance. 

5. Observed social maturity and successful inter- 
personal relations were related more closely to reasoning 
ability and to divergent thinking than to the ability to 
think convergently. 

6. Persons with emotional problem*: did not perform 
successfully even when they were in the upper limits of the 
intellectual range for educable retardates. 

7. Physical size cuid stamina plus freedom from 
physical handicaps weie cited as prime determinants of suc- 
cess . 

8. The influence and stability of the family had an 
effect upon the son accordi^ig to the rating scales adminis- 
tered. 
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9. Extending the length of habilitation training 
because of the failure of a candidate to attain the neces- 
sary, degree of job readiness is not found to be profitable. 

10. Two-thirds of the positions held by the subjects 
are unskilled. 

11. The presence of emotional problems and social 
immaturity of retardates is found to be the common cause of 
total failure in persons who received habilitation training. 

12. Residence in halfway houses or residences with 
relatives is more satisfactory than attempts on the part of 
retardates to establish completely independent household. 

13. In some instances educable retardates can be 
successful marriage partners, but data supports a strong 
suggestion that retardate cannot meet the demands of parent- 
hood. 

Donaldson, Hale C. "Volunteer State Vocational Centers." 
Sponsored by Tennessee Association for Retarded Children 
and Adults, Incorporated. November 22, 1966. 

A network of ten Occupational Training Centers and 
Workshops were established across the state of Tennessee to 
provide evaluation, training, and employment for the re- 
tarded in the various communities . It was under the State Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Atiidnistretion of the Departnent of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and by the Tennessee Association for 
Retarded. The project proposed to demonstrate several 
things. Among them was that service for all major disability 
groups could be offered at one community center to denonstrate 
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that clients benefit from working with other groups and not 
"froir isolation. 
Significant Findings 

1. Centers were a method of arousing community 
interest in the handicapped, and they tended to focus the at- 
tention of the community leaders on the abilities of the 
handicapped rather than on their disabilities* 

2. For the client, the wage factor is a strong 
motivating force. 

3. There must be very close cooperation between 
the centers and Wage and Hour Division of the Department of 
Labor • 

4. Agencies and families learned that training can 
benefit the retarded and other handicapped persons previously 
thought ro be unemployable. 

5o The Tennessee Association believes that family 
understanding and social stability is essential to success- 
ful rehabilitation. The center managers' appraisal of 
family support received by trainees while they served in the 
center revealed 30% gave clients good support, 30% gave fair 
support, and 40% gave poor support to plans of habilitation. 

Richter, Otto H. "Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Public Assistance Clients." Prepared by Wisconsin State 
Board of Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education, Rehabil- 
itation Division, and the Milwaukee Public Welfare Department, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. January, 1967. 

This investigation was supported by a research and 
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demonstration grant from the Vocational Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration under the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in Washington, D.C. The State of Wisconsin through 
this grant participated in the nationwide efforts of find- 
ing better methods, techniques, and procedures for rehabil- 
itating the disabled needy welfare applicant and recipient. 
This was a selected demonstration project which was designed 
to restore disabled vocationally handicapped persons to 
gainful employment. Twenty-five per cent of the 183 clients 
included in the project were mentally retarded, 21% were 
mentally ill, 19% were orthopedically disabled, and 9% 
were included in other categories including 3% visually handi- 
capped. 

Singificant Findincys 

lo The majority of the clients rehabilitated during 
the three year demonstration project (62 persons closed) were 
men who had unskilled jobs or who had never had a regular 
job prior to rehabilitation • Most disabilities were caused 
by disease. 

2. The majority of women who were served in the 
project were disabled as a result of mental retardation. 
The majority of the women had never been regularly employed 
prior to rehabilitation services. 

3. Work evaluation canters and work adjustment cen- 
ters enabled the clients to make gradual adjustments to the 
idea of work and to its constant demands in terms of atten- 
dance, punctuality, and relating to supervisors and fellow enployees. 
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4. Failure to keep appointments and to attend 
training sessions regularly on their own accord was the 
rule rather than an exception for most of the clients. A 
need for services on a continuing basis after placement 
for all welfare clients have been placed on the job. 

5. In order to assist the welfare recipient and 
applicant in this project, the entire family's problems often 
had to be considered. 

Lord, Francis E. "Work Edacation for Educable Retarded 
Youth." California State College at Los Angeles, 1964. 

The institutes reported in this article were sup- 
ported by a grant from the Vocational Rehabilitation Ser- 
vices. These^institutes were planned to assist secondary 
schools in cjali^brni^^ and to establish work-education pro- 
grams. The fl*5t institute was planned for administrators 
and supervisors of secondary schools to establish guidelines 
for effective programs. The second institute was planned to 
appeal to professional personnel actually operating programs. 
The emphasis was placed upon curriculum, work assignments, 
coordination, and evaluation. 

Evelyn Deno, Consultant in Special Education and 
Rehabilitation in Minneapolis Public Schools of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, presented some of the following significant find- 
ings from her work assessment project at one of the insti- 
tutes : 

^1. In over 40% of the cases, emotional disturbance, 
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subcultural disadvantage, or combinations of these ^jroblems 
constitute the major disability as far as educational work- 
adjustment is concerned. Only one- fourth of her population 
is considered uncomplicated mental retardation. 

2. Many of their clients can job-perform better 
than they can read. More retardates lose jobs because they 
lack social fitness rather than because of their inability 
to perform the job in which they are placed. 

Deno, Evelyn; Henze, Richard; Krantz, Gordon; and Barklind, 
Kenneth. "Retarded Youth; Their School-Rehabilitation Needs." 
September, 1960 to August, 1964. Final Report of Project 
RD 1681. 

The Minneapolis Schools with the encouragement of 
the Minnesota Division of Vocational Rehabilitation made 
application to the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration 
for funds to assist in conducting a research and demonstra- 
tion project to study and demonstrate special occupational 
training services for mentally retarded youth. This study 
•was begun with the idea that research and demonstration is a 
tool for achieving betver problem definitions and ior pro- 
viding the opportunity for trying various means of problem 
relief. The project was designed to explore for methods of 
operating which might alleviate deficiencies in traditional 
school-rehabilitation functioning. 
Significant Finding s 

1. The majority of students enrolled in special edu- 
cation programs did not receive vocational rehabilitation agency 
service. 
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2. Vocational rehabilitation service limited to the 
senior high schools irlssed one-fifth of the retarded who had 
already dropped out of school. 

3. Methods of selecting retarded students for a 
trade school program could be improved so that accurate pre- 
diction of survival in training would be increased. The rate 
of survival in trade school training remained so low that 
the appropriateness of this kind of training for the educable 
mentally retarded was questionable. 

4. Of the 91% of former students in the follow-up 
study of all Minneapolis Public Schools educable retarded 
special education classes between 1957 and 1960, almost half 
of the subjects were holding full-time jobs, were in the 
armed forces, or were housewives at the interview time. Only 
23% ct>ulvl be rated as successful when multiple factors such 
as vocational and marital stability, level of wages earned, 
independence, and crime records were considered. 

5. The extensive involvement in crime among these 
students was striking. Forty-two per cent of the 383 students 
interviewed had police records, 38% of the boys and 15% of the 
girls had beei* implicated in serious offenses as juveniles, 
and 11% of the boys had serious adult crime records. 

6. Students who had gotten jobs had generally gotten 
them through friends and relatives or by direct application 
to the employer. 

7. Although students claimed independence, only one- 
fourth of them were living independently — renting, living in 
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their own homes, or military housing — while three-fourths 
were living at home with relatives or were in institutions. 

8. More girls were married than boi's. 

9. Students came from economically poor backgrounds 
and lived in areas of the city where juvenile delinquency 
rates were high. 

10. Parents tended to give more accurate school 
histories and to feel more positively about special class 
placement than did the students. 

11. Nine out of ten parents felt the student still 
needed further schooling or training. Equally often mentioned 
as something the student would need most was affection, at- 
tention, patience, encouragement to develop confidence and 
friends, and guidance from an understanding person to develop 
a sense of direction. 

12. Students and parents openly expressed concern 
about friends and family relationships. 

13. Case outcome is very poorly predicted by the IQ 
or by a similar si igle datum. The IQ is unstable in the 
Educable Mentally retarded group and rises and scatters with 
time. 

14. Nearly 90% of the students in the study showed 
potential for social development throughout a senior high 
program. 

15. About 80% showed potential for competitive em- 
ployment in adulthood, and three-fourths of the remainder 
showed potential for terminal sheltered employment. 
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16. Parents tended to be cautious about job plans, 
with over half of the parents stating they did not know what 
kind of work the student should go into. 

17. Continued follow-up contact in all cases was 
performing a very essential service function in addition to 
the evaluative -research function. 

18. The follow-uy procedures revealed the frequent 
change of status of the individuals in this population which 
underscored the instability of statistics based upon informa- 
tion gained at a single point in time. 

19. Seventy per cent of the cases showed evidence 

of utilizing community resources which were available to ttem. 

20. The project had little difficulty finding jobs 
for its students, perhaps because of its identification with 
public schools. 

21. The population served by the project had certain 
inherent limitations such as poor social judgement and a lack 
of the ability of follow- through on plans. 

Bitter, James A. "Work Experience Center: Habilitation of 
the Recaided." Demonstration Grant Number RD 1525. August, 
1967. 

This VRA project was a cooperative endeavor of three 
institutions: The Special School District of St. Louis County, 
Missouri; the Missouri State Division of Vocational RehabiJ- 
itation; and the St. Louis Jewish Employment and Vocational 
Service, which was also the grant administering agency. These 
agencies felt that a program which would reach potential 
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drop-outs prior to their leaving school would assist in de- 
veloping their vocational potential. In this project, re- 
tarded adolescents received work experience at JVS on a half- 
day basis. 



Vocational Rehabilitation referrals from the Special School 
District were served during the three year project. Eighty- 
six trainees had completed full program services, twenty-three 
had been returned to school full-time, and twenty-three were 
still being served by the program at its termination. 
Specific Findings 

1. Community and industrial resources are considered 
important c 

2. Specific job training is desirable. 

3. A reality-oriented production shop for vocational 
adjustment training is considered desirable. 

4. Transportation training and self -concept develop- 
ment for trainees is advantageous. 

5. The successful retardate was clearly superior to 
the unsuccessful in physical, social, and work characteristics. 



The studies included in this chapter signify some 
important concerns directly related to possible curricula. 
Facilities (such as the need for sheltered workshops) , group 
counseling, and the lack of a good self concept are noted. 
Job placement, including opportunities for and its possible 
success factors were major concerns. 



One hundred thirty-two Missouri State Division of 



Summary 
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In general, these studies tend to support the litera- 
ture in that retardation and job success is no simple pro- 
cess. Work variables to include social and environmenbal 
indices are very complex. That each region is unique, ap- 
pears to be an understatement. 
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PART III - STRUCTURED INTERVIEWS 

As indicated in other sections, geographical dif- 
ferences might be a factor in vocational education. To help 
understand such possible factors, a body of data was collected 
from vocational workers (those working directly witn high 
school and young adult EMR's), adjustment counselors (teachers), 
parents, employers, and students (present and former) who 
were working at a job. In an attempt to find a representa- 
tive sample, data collecting visits were made to Jackson.. 
Greenville, Meridian, Hattiesburg, Tupelo, Gulfpcrt, and 
Pascagoula, in Mississippi. 

After appointments we-'^ made to discuss the nature of 
the research, a "question sheet" was sent to the area co- 
ordinator. This was to inform the vocational workers of the 
kind of information being sought. Typically, the days data 
gathering included the following: 

(a) AM discussion with coordinator 

(b) AM-PM discussion with former students 

(c) PM site visits 

(d) PM conferences with counselors 

(e) PM structured interviews with representative samples 
of teachers, counselors, employees, and parents. 

The forms on the following pages are samples of the 
structured interviews, questionnaires, and rating scaler. 
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utilized. No claim of sophistication is made. The purpose 
was to gain quantitative information cdDout vocational be- 
havior of EMR's in actual situations. It is believed this 
information was in harmony with the overall purposes of this 
investigation. 




CHAPTER VII 



STRUCTURED INTERVIEWS IN MISSISSIPPI 

This chapter contains structured interviews, question- 
naires, checklists, and related information from vocational 
workers, teachers, employers, parents, and former students. 

The tables indicate tabulations of information 
gained from on-site visitations. No attempt was made to 
evaluate the "goodness" of any particular cooperative pro- 
gram. What indices are stated are presented in the hope that 
they might benefit the EMR in vocational pursuits. 

Table 11 consists of responses of vocational counselors 
to success factors contributing to employment of EMR's, In 
general, the factors indicate that social and environmental 
items are dominant. Several items suggest the self-concept 
dimension, and counseling items are indicated, items of 
screening, supervision, motivation, and favorable working 
conditions are seen as important. Of note, and not usually 
found in other data, are the references to salary and to 
allowing clients an opportunity to find their own jobs . 

In the next table. Table 12, counselor responses were 
listed indicating "problems" encountered in vocational place- 
ments. This is significant information, since the statements 
were repeated several times and are indicative of "real" 
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TABLE 11 

FACTORS THAT CONTRIBUTE TO SUCCESSFUL EMPLOYMENT 



COUNSELORS RESPONSE TO FACTORS THAT OONTRIRUTE 
TO SUCCESSFUL EMPLOYMENT FOR CLIENTS 



Job orientation prior to placement 
Community interest and concern for the program 
Counselor-client relationship 
Clients employment potential 

Supervision on the job and follow-up of clients 
Screening clients to find out job interest prior 
to placement 

Periodic conferences with employer and client 
Client postive self-concept 
Clients' interest in job success 
Motivation for seeking employment 
Clients' level of functioning on the job 
employers interest in working with the retardate 
>'ork habits 
Parental guidance 

Clients' altitude toward employment 
Clients' social adjustment 

Allowing clients' and opportunity to find their own 
jobs 

Favorable working conditions 
Retardate feeling of worth 
salary 

Personal adjustment 

''tilizaticn of sheltered workshop when necessary 



situations. Of interest is the item "transportation." Nearly 
every site visited indicated that transportation is a signifi- 
cant problem. Most cities, except Jackson, are not large 
enough to have full-service bus transportation. Not all 
clients work where car pools are available, and only a few 
can drive their own cars or can afford them early in their 
vocational careers. Transportation is considered a real "headache" in 
most areas. 
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TABLE 12 

PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED IN WORKING WITH VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

CLIENTS 



COUNSELORS RESPONSE 70 PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 
WITH CLIENTS 



Job opportunities for female retardates 
Teacher-client relationship 

Parent-counselor relationship in planning vocat^'onal qoals 
for client 

Transportation 

Improving communication between parent, teacher, counselor, 
administrator and client 

Parents and client conflict regarding employment goals 

Unrealistic employment goals of parents cause emotional 
problems for client 

Process of rehabilitation 

Parental acceptance of clients' level of maturity 

Need half-way house for vocational education clients 

Lack of teaching materials available for junior and senior 
high school teachers in vocational education classes 



The research tecun was somewhat surprised when the 
Greenville counselors, or vocational workers, indicated no 
such problem. The solution was simple. It was indicated 
that early in their vocational plans, when the student first 
made some money, the students were guided to buying bicycles. 
These bicycles served as relatively easy transportation in 
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this city. This was a logical answer to a significant prob- 
lem. Later, the client bought a car; however, the bicycle 
had served well before that and didn't require a huge amount 
of money. The Greenville vocationa?. workers indicated no 
real problem with this means of transportation, and it should 
be applicable to other situations. 

The statement from Table 12 about female retardates 
is somewhat different. In large urban areas (like Portland, 
Oregon), it was found that females were easier to place, 
especially in service occupations, it may be that many 
Mississippi areas rely on factory type operations. "Rela- 
tionship" factors are not unique, nor are these indicating 
process of rehabilitation (See Deno, 1965; Plue, 1968), un- 
realistic employment goals, or communications. The half-way 
house and lack of materials are somewhat unique, and neither 
are abundant. 

A thirty-five item checklist suggesting general prob- 
lems in working with clients was presented to vocational 
counselors, teachers, employers, and parents at each of the 
meetings. The items in this checklist were suggested in the 
readings from several authors indicated in Section I of this 
monograph. Employers were not represented at the Pascagoula 
meeting, and parents were not represented at the Pascagoula 
or Tupelo meetings. Each participant indicated his conception 
of the items as shown in TeUale 13. 

While no statistical data is presented, several com- 
ments can be made about the instances of ratings. The items 
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"self-consciousness" received eight (8) two (big problem) 
rankings; while "family support" received nine (9) , and 
"adequate work curriculiun" received six (6). All others 
were less than five. These three were fairly consistent 
with the various groups; however, "self-consciousness" was 
less noted by the employers (and this may have counseling 
value), family support wasn't particularly noted by parents 
(two 1 rating and three 0 ratings) , and employer or parents 
did not recognize the curriculum as a problem. 

One might speculate about some of the between city 
differences; however, it is best to describe this as a stage 
of local history. Each area has its own development. The 
"2" ratings for "labor unions" by Greenville and Hattiesburg 
teachers, for instance, might be a time dimension — others 
may not have run into the situation or may have circumvented 
it. 

Similar questions were asked directly of vocational 
counselors as a prelude to the checklist. These questions 
which attempted to give a deeper understanding of some of 
the problems throught to be relevant to vocational education 
are tabulated in Table 14. Important percentages indicate 
the following: 

1. One hundred per cent (7 of 7) of the areas indicated 
client-parent interests and ambitions were important 
in placement (parent support and motivation factors) . 

2. One hundred per cent (7 of 7) indicated screening 
took place before placement (counseling and aptitude 
factors) • 
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3. Eighty-six per cent (6 of 7) indicated definite on- 
the-job supervision took place (counseling factor) . 

4. Eighty-six per cent (6 of 7) indicated follow-up 
services (counseling factor) . 

5. Fifti-five per cent (4 of 7) indicated EMR's required 
more supervision (training factor) . 

6. Fifty-five per ce.it (4 of 7) indicated agencies relied 
on past placement successes (counseling factor) . 

Other figures did not appear to be remarkable o 

In the tables that immediately follow, Tables 15 
through 18, contain the structured interview data gathering 
results. The researchers interviewed counselors, teachers, 
employees, and parents separately; and a compilation of state- 
ments of directed questions are shown. In general, each of 
the interviews attempted to find information abcut the same 
concern, in some instances, the Questions were re- worded for 
easier understanding on the part of the subject of the inter- 
view. However, some questions were unique (this is true 
particularly of the Parent, Table 18, interview). 

Attention is directed to the following information 
in Table 15. 

(a) Q #10 — Time and again, demonstration research has 
indicated case load problems. Overloading counselors 
who do rehabilitation work with the mentally re- 
tarded does not make vocational placement, counseling, 
or education an easy matter. It has been amply 
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demonstrated, under ideal conditions, that retarded 
clients will need longer rehabilitation time, 
(b) Q #6, #7, and in questions of future tables — the 
concern of "status" appears. This is a situation 
that involves the "climate" of an environment. On 
the one hand, it might be with regard to kind of 
work and on the other with regard to placement. 
Some of this concern stems from public relations, 
and other seems to evolve from the experience and 
background of dealing with exceptional population. 
In Table 16, directed to teachers or adjustment 
counselors, several interesting points were observed. 

(a) Q #1, #2, #5, #6 — The recognition of several objec- 
tive constructs related to vocational education and 
the mechanics of such education or placement. 

(b) Q #10~The indication that field trips are profitable 
and that objective observations for EMR students are 
used. 

The structured questions. Table 16, of employers were 
revealing in that more concern was placed on time, supervi- 
sion, and mechanics of work. This, of course, is not sur- 
prising; however, curricultim shoudl pay heed to these dimen- 
sions. As indicated from other research, the aspects of un- 
skilled service and semi-skilled work is not generally known 
or emphasized by educators. The following should be noted: 
(a) Q #1, #2, #3, #4~Readiness for job, supervision 
needed, and work constructs (training emphasis) . 
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TABLE 15 

ANALYSIS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION QUESTIONNAIRE OF COUNSELORS 



Questions 



Response 



1. Given an ideal situation, what 
do you feel would help clients 
become more successful? 



Individualized approach to 
teaching job skills 

Team approach to counseling 
clients 

Not labeling clients 

Opportunities for recrea- 
tional activities 

Integrate clients with students 
in regular class in areas where 
they can oatpete 

Job placements for female 
clients 

Diversified occupations 
Half-way house for clients 
More job samples 
More activities for social 

interaction 
Community acceptance 
Developing good self-image 
Realistic motivation of job 

goals 

A well balanced vocational 
education program including 
academics, vocational train- 
ing and socialization 

A well defined evaluation 
process 

Personality of client 

Learning to get along with 
others 

Being on time for job assign- 
ment 

Work stations and materials for 

teaching job skills in the 

classroom 
Support of parents of realistic 

job possiblities 
Well trained teachers 
Curriculum designed for world 

of work 
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TABLE 15— Continued 

ANALYSIS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION QUESTIONNAIRE OF COUNSELORS 



Questions 



Response 



2. What do you need most in the 
area of work education? 



Evaluation center 

Social worker to work with 
parents 

Basic skills for teaching 
social interaction 

Orientation period with em- 
ployers 

Activities for teaching 
interpersonal and social 
relations 

In-service program for em- 
ployers and parents 

Library with up to date 
reading materials for 
counselors 

Materials to help clients 
overcome reading deficiencies 

Restructuring the school day 
so clients can spend a half 
day von academics and a half 
day on job assignment 

Sex education for parents and 
clients 

Intensive vocational educa- 
tion program beginning at 
the intermediate level 

In-service program for regular 
teachers concerning voca- 
tional education program 

Trial period lor clients to 
participate in auto shop and 
simple electronics^ etc. 

Additional work space in class- 
room 

Materials and facilities in 
classroom to allow students 
an opportunity to develop 
work skills in a controlled 
environment 
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TABLE 15— Continued 132 
ANALYSIS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION QUESTIONNAIRE OF COUNSELORS 



Questions 



Response 



3. What are the causes of 
absenteeism? 



Very little absenteeism on job 
Some absenteeism at school 
(clients would prefer work to 
classroom activities) 
Usually health related 
Disinterested parents 
Babysitting for parents 
Lack of maturity and initiative 



4* Do the clients have pro- 
blems with transportation? 



None 

Yes? there are no city buses 
Yes^with clients living out- 
side city limits and in rural 
areas 

Yes, with clients that have 

their own cars 
Poor means of transportation 



5. How early do you work with 
students.' Early enough? 
Too early? 



Greenville 

Gulfport/Biloxi 

Ellisville 



Hattiesburg 
Jackson 



Meridian 

Pascagoula 
Tupelo 



Begin at junior high level 
Should begin with students in 
intermediate grades in elemen- 
tary school 
Begin with some students as 
early as 13 years of age on 
personal and social adjustment 
Age 14 for vocational interest 
Age 16 for vocational rehabili- 
tation students at Ellisville 
Age 14 for public schools 
Not ready for work until age 

17 or 18 
Age 17 . 

Age 13-14 may be to vQung, pre- 
fer age 16 

Age 13-16 need intensive voca- 
tional education program 

Age 14 is to soon to work w:th 
students 

Age 14 depends on individual 

Begin at age 14, need at least 
four years to work with student 
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TABLE 15— Continued 133 

IS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION QUESTIONNAIRE OF COUNSELORS 



Questions 



Response 



6. 



What probl ems have you 
encountered with clients 
work longevity? Mobility (job 
hopping or moving out of area) 



7. What problems have you 
encountered with parents? 



Attitude of client regarding 

work assignment 
Work habits 

Being able to handle problems 

on the job 
Stigmatism on clients in 

vocational education program 
Less than 65^ of clients job 
hop 

Varies with job and client 
Very little job hopping 
Stable in city areas 
Generally change for better 
jobs and pay 

Eighteen months average time 
on job 

Depends on employer 

Younger clients usually try 
three or four jobs before 
settling down to a steady 
job 

Equates with general popula- 
tion for age and skills 

Boys generally do more job 
hopping than girls 

Some clients remain on jobs 
three years or more 

Job hopping is discouraging 

Good cooperation from parents 
Status problems 

Parental acceptance of clients' 

vocational potential 
Over protection 
Apathetic 
Depend on client 
Lack of communication between 
counselor, teacher and parent 
Lack of parental support 
Very few problems 
Parental expectations conflict 

with clients' job goals 



TABLE 15— Continued 134 

IS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION QUESTIONNAIRE OF a UNSELORS 



Questions 



Response 



8. What personality problems 
have encountered in working 
with clients? 



9. What means are use in re- 
opening cases? 



None 

Clients* acceptance of dis- 
ability 

Regards for social respon- 
sibility 

Interpersonal relations 

Communication skills 

Inadequate self-concept 
Social adjustment 
None that stand out 
Lack of responsibility 
Insecurity 

Lack of acceptance by peers 
in regular class 



Begin client as a new re- 
ferral 

Can reopen when necessary 
Counselor can relocate a 

client without reopening 

the case 
Reopening is not common 
No problems in reopening a 

case 

Depends on individual client 
needs 



10. What is your case load? 

Greenville 



Excessive case load per 

counselor 
50 clients in workshop 
80 clients per counselor 
Gulfport/Biloxi 150 full time clients 
Hattiesburg/Jackson-Approximately 200 clients 

60-70 per counselor 
150-185 clients, ideal 60 
Meridian 165-195 clients per counselor 

Pascagoula 150 clients per counselor 

Tupelo Reasonable case load per 

counselor 
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TABLE 16 135 
ANALYSIS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION QUESTIONNAIRE OF TEACHERS 



Questions 



1. Given an ideal situation, what 
do you feel would help clients 
become more successful? 



Response 



Individualized approach tc 

teach job skills 
Classroom activities geared 

to on the job training 
More materials for vocational 

education classes 
Frequent evaluation of job 

performance 
Periodic conferences with 

clients on job performance 
Classroom space and facilities 

for teaching a variety of job 

skills 
Securing job analysis 
Opportunities for work ex- 
perience on jobs at school 
Role playing of job situations 
Free time for planning 
Release time for securing jobs 

and supervising clients 
Curriculum materials to interei^t 

and motivate students 
Periodic review of job opportum* 

ties 

Personal appearance and hyqi epf 
Counseling parents for clients 

developing independence 
Integrating clients in junior 

and senior high activities, 

i.e« sports, manual arts, choir 

etc • 

Model job training staiiors in 

classroom 
Correlating job descriptions 

curriculum activities 
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TABLE 16~Continued 136 
ANALYSIS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION QUESTIONNAIRE OF TEACHERS 



^^^^^^ons Response 



2. What would help you most 
in the classroom^ 



Classroom space for individual 
work stations 

Curriculum materials designed 
for EMR and TMR Vocational 
education students (high 
interest, low ability) 

Vocational oriented materials 

Realistic materials on voca- 
tional pursuits 

Cooperation from administration 

Teaching suggestions from 
supervisors or university 
professors 

In-service training for voca- 
tional education teachers 

Materials and equipment to 
train clients on job interest 

Practicum class in vocational 
education 

Programmed materials in voca- 
tional education 

Teacher aides or volunteer 
workers 

Materials for diagnostic and 

evaluation purposes 
Modular training areas 
Revelant reading materials 
Audio-visual materials 
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TABLE 16— Continued 



ANALYSIS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION QUESTIONNAIRE OF TEACHERS 



Questions 



3* What is the stronger part of 
your program? 



Response 



Helping each student achieve 
a degree of success in 
activities in the classroom 

Types of vocational activities 
provided 

Opportunities to meet with 
employers to discuss job 
skills and students perform- 
ance 

Dedicated teachers 
On the job placements 
Securing job samples 
Teaching arts and crafts 
Role playing 

Release time for planning, 
supervising clients, counsel- 
ing clients and parents 

Volunteer teacher aides 

Prevocational skills 

Students acceptance of teacher 

Student interest in government 
and voting 

Citizenship training and res- 
pect for law 

Developing behavior acceptable 
to social and work situations 

Release time for home and 
community visitation 

Departmentalized and team 
approach to teaching job skills 

Student motivation for work 

Successful placement on jobs 

Students conferences on job 
related problems 
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TABLE 16— Continued 1^8 
ANALYSIS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION QUESTIONNAIRE OF TEACHERS 



Questions 



Response 



4. What separates the success- 
ful clients from the un- 
successful? 



Lack of interest 

Support from family on voca- 
tional goals 

Parental interest concerning 
vocational education program 

Students who begin early in 
the program 

Attitude 

Job sight 

Parental interference 
Organized program of pre- 

vocational training and work 
Successful job placement 
Quality work 
Satisfying the employer 
Personal appearance 
Social adjustment 
Personality 

Participation in activities 
with peers in reqular class 
Appropriate behavior 
Able to maintain safety pre- 
cautions 
Respect for property 
Accepting responsibilities 
Expectation of clients 
Acceptance of other people 
Lack of personal orientation 
on part of teacher 
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TABLE 16— Continued 
ANALYSIS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION QUESTIONNAIRE OF TEACHERS 



Questions 



Response 



5» What do you do in your 
curriculum that leads most 
to prepare students in the 
vocations? 



Discuss and train students for 
jobs available in the area 

Provide opportunities for 
students to learn pre-voca- 
tional skills 

Correlate job skills with 
classroom activities 

Helping student become realis- 
tic about job possibilities 

Teach self-responsibility 

Job adjustment 

Work vocabulary 

Job habits 

Teach personal and social 
adjustment 

Discuss discipline in class- 
room and on the job 

Restoration of physical defects, 
i*e» vision, hearing and dental 

Exploring job interest and 
including job interest in 
curriculum activities 

Work on jobs at school 

Visit places for future employ- 
ment 

Vocational oriented program 
Manual training 

Teach students to follow direc- 
tions 

Filling out application forms 
Enchancement of self-concept 
Use of tape recorder for job 

interview 
Role playing 

Studying skills necessary for 
jobs 
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TABLE 16— Continued 



ANALYSIS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION QUESTIONNAIRE OF TEACHERS 



Questions 



6. V/hat media, curriculum and 
materials do you use in your 
classroom? 



Response 



Films and filmstrips related 

to various jobs 
Ditto machines 
Workbooks 
Charts 

Use films for orientation of 
faculty to vocational educa- 
tion program 

Adding machine 

Cash registers 

Record players 

Tape recorders 

Listening stations 

Title III Sequential Develop- 
mental materials 

Vocabulary explorinq 

Orientation to work 

Vocational mathematics 

Social studies 

Materials that are job re- 
lated 

Guest speakers from places 
of employment in community 

A variet/ of materials to help 
students gain a more realistic 
vocational outlook 

Materials secured for voca- 
tional rehabilitation and 
public school 

Programmed reading materials 

Class newspaper 

Self-instructional films 

Use materials to help broaden 
students vocational horizons 

Use materials that are of 
interest to students 

Sex education 

Unit approach 

Job exploration on field trips 
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TABLE 16— Continued 

'^NALYoIS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATTON QUESTIONN/^IRE OF TEACHERS 



141 



Has thf* community accepted 
/our program? 



Has the school administra- 
tion accepted the program? 



Response 



Yes, the teacher has played 
a leadinq role in sellinq 
the program to the community 

Low acceptance 

Parents reject program 

Racial resistance to classes 

Has improved 

Excellent 

Employers have helped tc sell 
the program in the community 
Fair 

Public needs to be informed 
Students and teachers in the 

school do not accept program 
Good relationship 
Good community relations 



Yes, excellect cooperation 

Yes, but is not interested in 
integrating students \^'ith 
peers in regular classes 

Very cooperative 

Excellent 

Faculty and administration are 

very helpful 
Very good in school 
Teachers are left to operate 

program as they desire* 
Mot concerned about special 

class 

Administration takes an active 
interest in the program 
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TABLE 16— Continued 

ANALYSTS OF VOIATIONAL EDUCATION QUESTIONNAIRE OF TFACwrRG 



'^^^'^^'-^ons Response 



9. Vihat kinds of problems does 
the student bring to yoi)? 



Do you carry your students 
on field trips'^ What kind? 
./hat dc you look for? 



Dissatisfaction with job 
placement 

Not being able to adjusi. to 
work situation 

Students do not discuss pro- 
blems with teacher 

Personal and sociaJ problems 

Family problems 

Physical and emotional 

School problems 

Communication problems 

Sex eovjcation 

Personrd problems 

Parents acceptance of program 

Anxiety concerning value of 
state graduation cortificate 



To local businesses in community 
Look for skills necessary for 

those jobs 
Vocational exploration 
Observe the following: 

a. noise level 

b. working conditions 
number of emplcyGo<^ 
tools and machinery 
restriction in the plant 
questions concerning: 
salary 

opportur;ities fot promo t u r^. 
specific training needed 
age requirement 
labor laws 

person in charqe of hirinq 
Places visited 
a . Da i ry 

Chicken process 3 nq 
^^larment factor ^ 
Potato chip plant 
Bakery 

Hotel and motel 
Restaurant 
Department stores, 



c. 
d. 
e . 
Ask 
a • 
b. 
c . 
d. 
e. 
f . 



b. 
c . 
d. 
e. 
f . 

9- 
h. 



p] <jr^t 
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TABLE 17 

ANALYSIS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION QUESTIONNAIRE OF EMPLOYERS 



Questions 



Response 



!• Given an ideal situation^ 
what do you feel would help 
clients become more successful? 



2. How much supervision is needed? 



Additional time for indivi- 
dualized training of clients 

An opportunity to experience 
a variety of job situations 

Training m personal-social 

adjustment 
Job stability 

Handling emergency situations 

on the job 
Parental motivation 
Attitudes toward work 
Ability to accept criticism 
Not laying clients off from 

work 

Developing good self-concept 
Providing job requirements 
Following directions 
Job status 

Responsibility to authority 
Handling emotional problems 
Clients self-confidence 
Drivers education program at 
school 

Ability to stay with a job 

Very little supervision is 
needed for some clients 

Need assistance in following 
through on work task 

Depends on job assignment 

Great deal of step-by-step 

supervis ion is needed 

Sometimes parents are contacted 
to assist with supervision 

Evaluation is made of client 
job performance and super- 
vision is provided based on 

evaluation 

Depends on clients' readiness 
for job 
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TABLE 17~Continued 
ANALYSIS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION QUESTIONNAIRE CF EMPIOYFRS 



Questions 



3. Do the workers seem prepared'^'' 



4. How prepared is the worker? 



How do co-workers feel? Known? 
Managers? 



Response 



No 

Yes, for cafeteria work 

Some are prepared 

Yes^ for routine tasks but 

not for rcoords and reports 
Need more on the job train- 
ing 

Depend on worker 
Some workers lack good work 
habits 

Lack understanding of job 

Requires a great deal of 
training 

Some workers are well pre- 
pared but begin at slow pace 

Ability to work and get alonq 
with others on job 

Cannot comprehend to many in- 
structions at one time 

Instructions must be simple 

Well prepared for job assign- 
ment 

Heve difficulty if duties 
change 

Have difficulty readinn in- 
structions 



Not known 

Some strife among co-workers 

regarding assigning clients 

to work with them 
Co-workers enjoy working with 

clients 
Managers usually set the 

climate for co-workers attitwru^ 

regarding clients 
Co-v/orkers and managers are 

to protective 
Clients do not fit in due to 

age gap 
Very helpful 

Co-workers are informed ohout 
clients before placement 

Clients do not like to taVe 
instructions from anyone th'^-r 



TABLE 17~Continued 
ANALYSIS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION QUESTIONNAIRE OF EMPLOYERS 
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Questions 


Response 


©♦ now aoes nis worK coiTipare* 




MDOu X a vepdy e 


wVB 1 1 ty • wuanx ixy • 


'/voxKers are more uepenuai'Le^ 


Y*p1i;^h1p and r^inahlp of lea'^^n — 




ing a job skill 




Can operate machines 




Can handle a variety of jobs 




at service station 




Handle job assignments well 




Favorable 




Enthusiastic about work 




Enjoys routine tasks 




Very responsible 




Very good workers 




Lacks judgment 


?♦ V/hat are the workers assets^^* 


Try hard to get along on the 


Liabilities? 


job 




V/ant to work and enjoy workino 




Will listen and not try to 



take over 
Assets Reliable 

Some clients are easy to train 
Are very good workers 
Very cooperative 
Enthusiastic about his work 
Responsible 

Respect and value the^r joK^ 

Liabilities Parental pressures 

Transportation problems 
Timid 

Not always as flexible in 
certain job situations 

Competition is to great for 
some workers 

Do not use work time wisely 

Must have every detail spelle^i 
out 
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TABLE 17~Continued 
ANALYSIS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION QUESTIONNAIRE OF EW^.FLOYER:: 



Questions 



Resconse 



8* How do other employers feel? Unknown 

Employers take special intere^» 

in workers 
Labeling retardates is a handl 

cao in their getting a job 
Retardates are good workerr, if 

parents would not interfere 
Very independent 
V/orkers are limited to certain 

types of jobs 
Workers should save money 
Enjoy working with workers if 

they do their jobs well 
Do not treat retarded workers 

as a member of the work inn 

team 
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TABLE 18 

ANALYSIS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION QUESTIONNAIRE FROM 
PARENTS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 



Questions 



1. Given an ideal situation, 
what do you feel would 
help clients become more 
successful? 



2. mat does he say most about 
his work? 



3. What worries you most about 
him." 



4. What does he do during his 



free t 



ime i 



Response 



Skills in communication 
Training in socialization 
More on the job training 
Experience on a variety of job; 
Individualized training and 

counseling of clients 
Less competition on jobs 



Understands what is expected 
of him 

Works well with his hands 
Enjoys his work and the pay 

he receives 
Interested in operating machines 
Complains about being treated 

unfairly on job assignments 



Whether he will be able to con-' 
form to society 

Students need training in bo- 
coming independent 

Need to observe more job 
possibilities 

Very impatient 

Visits friends 
Bowls 
Swims 
Fish 
Sews 

House cleaning 
Baby sits 

Like to work on cars 

Watches television 

Unable to f ind .anything to do 
during free time'^ ^ 
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TABLE 18~Continued 
ANALYSIS OF VCTATIONAL EDUCATION QUESTIONNAIRE FROM 
PARENTS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 



148 



Questions Response 



5* 7/hat does he do with his 
wages • 



6. What kind of work related 
problems does he bring home? 



Encourage him to save his 
wages 

Has saving and checking 

accounts at the bank 
Sa ving mnnpy tn hny r;:>r 



None 

Works overtime and comolains 
about not getting paid 
for overtime 



7. What is he buying? 



8* V/hat helped him the most in 
school? 



Nothing at present 
Buys own clothes 
Understands credit buying 
Does not understand the value 

of money 
Cannot be trusted with Jargc 

sums of money 
Discusses major purchases with 

parents before buying 
Helping pay for bedroom set 
Helping parents with bills 
Buying television 
Buying stero 
Bought guitar 



Individual instruction due to 

pupil teacher ratio 
On the iob training 
Sewing ( makes own clothes) 
Arts and Crafts 
Getting along with people 
Sharing with others 
Work experience has made him 

more interested in school 

work 

Being paid a salary while in 

school 
Job readiness activates 
Reading 

Mathematics 
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(b) Q #6 — Indication that EMR workers can be competi- 
tive. 

Table 18 directed to parents was of a different 
structure. Particular attention should be paid to question 
#4 relating to use of free time. Consideration of the lack 
of overall responses to the questions asked is also impor- 
tant. This might suggest communication problems. 

In the interview session at each area, a "brain- 
storming" session was held that included usually from 6 to 
10 "vocational workers" (meaning counselors, teachers, em- 
ployers, and parents). During the session several general 
questions were asked. The questions, in fact, were quite 
similar to those asked in individual sessions and gave a 
kind of validity to the overall information. One of the 
values of these sessions was that a great deal of inter- 
action took place which seemed to aide in the articulation 
and communication of the total program and in the concerns 
of dimensions of that program. Table 19 lists general re- 
sponses made to selected questions. These responses tended 
to be similar to those previously answered. Several impor- 
tant factors in this table are worth consideration. Con- 
sideration should be given to the kinds of diverse occupa- 
tion (Q #5) . Further, several items are of curricular 
interest in Question 8. Awareness of community resources, 
employment needs, and legal guidelines seem to call for 
attention. 

An important feature of the interview schedule was 

J58 



TABLE 19 -^^^ 
ANALYSIS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION QUESTIONNAIRE OF VOCATIONAL '.^RKERS 



Questions 



Reponse 



!• What are the activities of 
the school curricula that 
you feel lead to successful 
employment? 



Integrated program of academics 
to job related work 

Job samples 

Self-evaluation 

Diagnostic ^center 

Individualized instruction 

Placement on jobs at school 

Work type situations in class- 
room 

Successful completion of work 

task at school 
Diagnosis and placement of 

students 

Basic skills in everyday livinq 
Helping client adjust to people 

and work situations 
Help ing client handle problems 

in everyday life 
Basic skills related to job 

success 
Work habits 

Personal and social adjustment 
Counseling client and parents 
Rochester Reading Series and 
Films 

Flexible scheduling of activit^fs. 
Vocational orientation to geo- 
graphical area 
Practical skills 
Field trips 

Safety precautions on job and 
home 

Acceptable behavior 

Familarity with common tools and 

their use 
Basic mathematics applicable to 

life situations 
Concept of rewards and punishment 
Building positive self-concept 
Sensory motor training 
Arts and crafts 

Selective placement of clients 

according to potential 
Communication skills 
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TABLE 19 — Continued 
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ANALYSIS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION QUESTIONNAIRE 0^ VOCATIONAL V/r^RKERS 



Questions 



What have you noticed that makes 
a person successful on the job? 



Response 



Good attitude toward work 
Learn how to handle problems 

that arise daily on the job 
Preparation for job changes 
Consistent attitude of support 

from employer 
Preparation of employers to 

work with vocational workers 
Motivation for work experience 
Personal health habits 
Enjoyment of work 
Working environment 
Adequate training for job 
Proper counseling 
Attitude of employer 
Clients that have gone through 

junior and senior high special 

education classes 
Relationship with co-workers 

and employer 
Adaptability 
Personal ity 
Being on time 

Being responsible for getting 

to the job himiL-elf 
Overprotect ive parents 
Adjustment to opposite liex 
Permitting clients to complete 

a job task 
Pride in the job 
Aptitude 

Immediate rewards on the job 
Appearance to employers 
Individual planning by counselors 

and teachers 
Matching client and employers 

personality 
Reasonable base wage 
Realistic interest in job 
Clear understanding of employers 

in relation to reasonable job 

expectations for clients 
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TABLE 19~Continued 
ANALYSIS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION QUESTIONNAIRE OF VOCATIONAL ^r^RKFRJ 



Quest ions 



Response 



3. How do former students 
get jobs? 



4* In field work, do you find 
it necessary to make many 
contacts with teachers, 
counselors, employers, 
parents, clients, etc.? 



Counselor 
Peers 

Student find job 

Company office 

Family (brothers or sisters) 

Teacher 

Relative and friends 

Newspapers 

Parents 

Employment agenc ies 
Field trips 

Contact is made every two 
weeks; pattern varies 

One or two contacts per week 
while client is on the job 

Teachers play a leading role 
in making contacts with em- 
ployers, clients and parents 

Vocational counselors are re- 
quired by law to make at least 
one contact per month with a 
client 

Parents are contacted as often 

as deemed necessary for clifnt 

best interest 
Sometimes necessary to make 

contacts with other family 

members 

Two or three times the first 
weeks on the job, then once 
a month 

Depends on the nature of the 
problem 

Usually a follow-up once a week 
for the first few months on the 
job 

Yes, contact is made with all 
of the above bece ^e it takes 
about four or five years to 
close cases with EMR's from 
beginning of training to 
successful placement 



TABLE ig—Continued 
ANALYSIS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION QUESTIONNAIRE OF VOCATIONAL WORKERS 



Questions 



5. What kinds of jobs do the 
former students find suc- 
cessful work in your geo- 
graphical area? 



6. What do you believe is most 
helpful for you to assess 
when you consider the employ- 
ment of a client when he has 
been on the job for an ex- 
tended period of time? 



Response 



Riverboats 
Chain stores 
Service station 
Carpentry 

Hotel -Motel service 
Food Service 
Welding 
Restaurants 
Automotive 
Refrigerator service 
Small appliances 
Receptionist 
Cashier 

Custodial work 
Nurses aide 
Construction work 
Truck driver 
Dairy farm work 
Off-shore oil 

Teacher aides (Day Care Centers) 

Supermarket 

Bus boy 

Florist 

Domestic help 

Secretary in office 

Shipyards 

Department stores 

Gardening 

Shoe repair 

Plumber assistant 

Electrician assistant 

Auto mechanics 

Upholstery 

Canneries 



Employer satisfaction 
Longevity on job 
Tenure 

Work adjustment 

Observation of clients strenqths 
and weaknesses. Discuss with 
client what can be done to im- 
prove in these areas 

Evaluate clients job performance 

Merit pay 

Job sati<;f;^t^f 
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TABLE 19 — Continued 



ANALYSIS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION QUESTIONNAIRE OF VOCATIONAL WORKFRS 



^^^^^ions Response 



7. How much on the job training 
has to be done? 



Average six months depends 
on individual adjustment 

Depend on clients potentials 
for job skills and his 
interest in the kind of job 

, assigned 

At least six months; however, 
this may depend on the type 
of job and client adjustment 

Usually one year, amount of 
time varies from one month 
to three or four years 

Depends on job classification 
and objectives of everyone 
involved with the client 

School program provides a six 
week on the job training perked 
for each client. After this 
period the client comes to 
school for academics and may 
be placed a second or third 
time. 

Six months minimum, most cijcm^: 
require one year of train: nrj. 
Some clients may need two yf^ats 
of on the job training. 
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TABLE 19— Continued 



ANALYSIS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION QUESTIONNAIRE OF VOCATIONAL 

WORKERS 



Question 



Response 



V\fhat problems have you 
encountered in working 
with clients that was 
not dealt with in this 
meeting? 



Lack of contact with parents and 

clients due to large case load 
Provision of classes at the 

junior and senior high levels 

for TMR clients 
Making teachers aware of various 

community resources available 

to students in vocational educa- 

tion program 
Additional staff to counsel and 

supervise clients 
Assigning grades to students in 

vocational education proqram 
Standards in community unions 
Lack of leisure time activities 

planned for clients 
Employment needs of local 

businesses and industries 
Minimum wage for EMR clients 
Job structure 

Civil service wage regulations 
for full and part-time em- 
ployers 

Parental attitude 

Teaching clients to accept ani 
anticipate frustrations 

Lack of follow-up of clients 

Sex education program 

Restructuring curriculum in 
vocational education program 

Legal state and national wage 
and hour guidelines 

Need a national clearinghouse 
of vocational education jobs 
nationwide 

Need sheltered workshop tor 
14-16 age groups 

Provisions for job tryouts 
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interviews with students and former students and former stu- 
dents who were in working situations. Schedules were ob- 
tained from thirty- four clients in seven areas. While the 
number is relatively small , some indications can be made for 
curricula. The results are shown in Table 20. 

Of the older students (age 19 and over) , indications 
were that they did not change jobs often and that they were 
relatively stable on the job. Where change was made, it 
seemed that the present job was a step up the vocational 
ladder. There were ten (10) inciations thc^t the teacher got 
them their jobs — sev-i (7) from counselors and the rest were 
scattered and included self, training center, newspaper, and 
"through schools" The answers relating to "training center" 
and "through school" might be attributed to the counselor or 
teacher. 

Most of the clients could say what they did on the 
job and did not feel that any person gave them a bad time on 
the job. When the latter was indicated, it seemed to be one 
person involved. 

Most of the clients lived at home; but a good number, 
especially older ones, did have apartments (and were able to 
handle the usual mechanics involved in maintaining an apart- 
ment) ^ Salaries were spent on buying the usual things one 
needs to maintain one's self. Life insurance, furniture, 
food, clothes, stero, and the like were often mentioned. 
Items like drivers licenses, salary deductions, saving and 
checking accounts, and installments were aiso listed. 
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Recreation factors were minimal as in past research, 
TV, movies, stereos, and spectating were most often mentioned. 
Moderate responses were made about friends, and church rela- 
tion were indicated by several. Answers were very limited with 
regard to remembering school (from former students). 

Most information about law involvement was about car 
involvement. Of the older students, marriage and engagements 
were in evidence. The answers relating to a fine future were 
scattered — some were objective, others not. The future was not 
conceptualized very well with this sample. 

An area of important information concerns the nature of 
work in which former EMR students are presently engaged. Such 
information should give educators insight regarding some dimen- 
sions of the vocational complex as it regards Mississippi. It 
would be possible to investigate "kinds" of work so that dimen- 
sions of It could be taught which would increase the chances 
of an EMR's better performance as em emp.loyee. 

Data was supplied by the Mississippi Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation which listed the number and DOT title of 
EMR rehabilitated clients for the 1970-71 fiscal year. While 
number is important, the type of v/ork is of major interest in 
this research. Table 21 gives infori&tion of this data. 

According to DOT systems, the following numbers are 

descriptive of : 

(0) 0-099- 

(i; 1000-1999- 

[2] 2C03-2999- Clerical and Sales 

(3) 3000-3999- Service Occupations 

{41 4000-4999- Farming, Fishing, Forest, and related 

(5) 5000-5999- Processing Operations 
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(6) 6000-6999- Machine Trades Occupations 

(7) 7000-7999- Bench Work Occupations 

(8) 8000-8999- Structural Work 

(9) 9000-9999- Miscellaneous Occupations 

and areas, by county, include: 

I - Monroe, Prentiss, Alcorn, Union, Lafayette, Calhoun, 
Lee, Tippaha, Benton 
II - Panola, Tallahatchie, Yalobusha, Choctaw, Webster, 

Leflore, Sunflower, Grenada, Attala, Winston, Holmes, 
Yazoo, Montgomery 
III - Coahoma, Bolivar, Washington, Sharkey, Quitman, Tunica 
'IV - Lowndes, Kemper, Noxubee, Lauderdale, Clay, Neshoba, 
Oktibbeha, Newton 
V - Marion, Forrest, ^errv. Jones, Jefferson Davis, Lamar 
VI - Harrison, George, Jackson, Pearl River 
VJT - Pike, Adams, Jefferson, Wilkinson, Claiborne, Warren 
VIII - Madison, Leake, Scott, Smith, Rankin, Simpson, Copiah 
IX - Hinds, Jackson (city), Mississippi State Hospital, 
University Medical Center 



TABLE 21 

TYPES OF WORK BY REGIONS IN MISSISSIPPI FOR 
REHABILITATED EMR IN 19 70-71 



Regicnal Types of Wbrk 



Areas 


(0) 


(i) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


Totals 


I 






C 


11 




18 


6 


29 


5 


10 


90 


II 




2 


1 


24 


20 


9 


18 


29 


8 


12 


123 


III 




1 


11 


63 


?0 


52 


8 


53 


13 


16 


237 


IV 






2 


28 


10 


49 




22 


3 


9 


123 


V 




+ 


2 


7 


5 


3 


1 


8 




2 


28 


VI 






1 


2 


1 


3 


4 


16 


9 


9 


45 


VII 








6 


5 




2 


3 


1 


4 


21 


VIII 




1 


1 


18 


6 


14 


1 


18 


3 


3 


65 


IX 


2 




8 


15 


1 


8 


2 


9 


8 


7 


60 


Totals 


2 


4 


32 


174 


73 


156 


42 


187 


50 


72 


792 


% 


traoe 


traoe 


4 


22 


9 


20 


5 


24 


6 


9 


100 



(rounded to nearest vrtiole nxmber) 



An utportant feature of Table 21 is that 66% of the "types" of jcb 
fall in three artjas: Processing Operaticns, Bench Wbrk, and Service Opera- 
tions. Each of the other "types" are diffused in less than 10% totals. 
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While, no doubt, some of these findings can be explained 
by location, the "types" seem constant across the board. Farming, 
fishing, and forestry related areas seem to accord greater atten- 
tion in areas II and III; but the jobs associated with (3), (5), 
and (7) stand out as major concerns for curriculum. Specifically, 
the numbers involved in each area, as it relates to Table 21 data, 
can be used for the following type of education: 
(3) Service Occupations 

Domestic Maid (26) , Busboy (15) , Child Care (13) , Char- 
woman (12), Janitor (12), Attendent Health Service (9), 
Nursemaid (8) , Practical Nurse (8) , Cook (6) , Kitchen 
Help (^) , Fry Cook (6) , and instances of Dorm Maid, 
Amusement Attendant, Pressing Cleaners, Man-of-all-work , 
Houseman, Cook Short Order, Nurses Aide, Housekeeper, 
Watcnman, etc. 
(5) Processing Operations 

Miscellaneous (124), Butcher (10), and instances of 
Concrete Laborer, Candy Maker, Machine Operator, Dairy, 
Machine Operator Textile, Barrel Maker, Woo J Preserver, 
Separator (Machine) , Egg Cleaner, Chemical and Plastic 
Machine Operator, Foundry Worker, etc. 
(7) Bench Work Operations 

Carpet Sewers (^!), Miscellaneous (51), Sewing Machine 
Operation (30) (including shoes) , and instances of Wood 
Assembler, Cutter of Garments, Dress-Suit Fitter, Wood- 
work Hand Tools, Assembler of Small Parts, Grinder, 
Buffer, Boxer (Wood) , Electric Repair, Fabricator, etc. 
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In nxaraber (5) , the miscellaneous indicates a variety of 
jobs in asseinbling (small electrical parts, drill press, food pro- 
cess, packaging, etc.). It is interesting to note how well these 
type areas fit into the social-motor areas noted in early chapters. 
The skills involved need investigation for curriculum plans. 
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PART IV - SUMMARY 
CHAPTER VIII 
TOWARD SYNTHESIS 



A vocational program for the high school EMR should be 
consistent with the social, economic, and political milieu, and 
with the ability dimensions with which these people must live. 

How this may be best accomplished is a quandry. Still, 
the fact that society places children in educational settings 
gives educators the opportunity for directed help; and hopefully, 
this is done at a time when interventions are of benefit. 

One type of intervention is that relating to the content 
of curriculum, it has been shown that "normal" content is not 
necessarily relevant to the EMR's. When one observes life style, 
everyday function, vocational behaviors, and situations of 
"graduated" EMR students, it becomes clear that many are educa- 
tionally prepared for a non-existent life, or for one that is not 
available. Realistic goals are more to the point. The question 
of what realistic goals are is open, but it seems that a better 
understanding is coming into focus. 

Chapters one through seven explored concerns related to 
vocational education for the EMR in rhe hopes that significant 
dimension clusters could be found. Some of the findings are not 
new, others are. If educators are genuinely serious about what 
areas are important to EMR vocational education, these findings 
should not be ignored. 
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Factors seem to relate quite clearly to Social Dimen- 
sion; they relate less clearly, however, to Psycho-Motor Dimen- 
sions and to a third group of dimensions that do not cluster 
except as "style" or "community" statements 



Factors Relating to Social-Emotional Dimensions 

1- Personal aypeance and good health practices are out- 
standing dimensions of concern . This is not unique with 
EMR populations, but seemingly particular to theme One 
can easily speculate about their importance here. One's 
being retarded is one thing; however, one's being retarded 
and having a poor appearance and/or having poor health 
habits make the chances for adequate vocational pursuits 
dim. Inappropriate use of cosmetics, clothing styles, 
cleanliness, health aids (including the handkerchief), 
and protection are important factors. Much of the EMR's 
ability to beconse an^economically self-supporting ; -^rober 
of society may depend upon his being physically healthy 
and upon his using his physical attributes wisely. If 
a student comes from a home where marginal or substandard 
health conditions exist, the school program may need to 
assist in the development of those health practices which 
have been neglected. 

Parameters — physical appearance, cosmetics, shaving, 
grooming, hair styles, health habits, health services, 
sex education, safety on the job, and cleanliness. 

2. Family support and relatives have an inportant :.nfluence . 
These cannot be considered unique as factors with EMR 
populations. Still, research suggests unusual numbers 
of this population associated with conditions of poverty, 
of being disadvantaged, of having poorer home-family 
conditions, and of having less educated parental figures. 
Talks with school vocational workers have pointed out a 
status problem where parents have strenuously objected to 
anything outside "normal" limits. For example: community 
work experience; work--sampling, etc. Many such parents 
have indicated that what their child reeds is just more 
"reading and writing." Parhaps this is right; but more 
to the point is an understanding of the objectives of 
the program end the establish^nent of more realistic 
goals. Such counseling dimensions are within the realm 
of the school which calls for complete recognition of 
the objectives of the program for the EMR. 

Parameters — stability of the home, home responsibility, 
school responsibility (a chance to be responsible), 
exercise initiative in tae home, sense of responsibility, family 
supports 
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3. Personal and social skills are of crucial vocational con- 
cern > Here again, we are faced with an area not uncoiranon 
to the general population; however, there is some question 
about whether the learning skills and experience pre- 
requisites are indeed learned in a similar fashion* One 
notion is that, since failure is a socially learned phenom- 
ena, the retardate has an impaired ability to conceptua- 
lize himself as having failed or not failed (Cromwell, 
1963). If this is the case the EMR would find very little 
to relate to in what observers call normal. This sugges- 
tion would also help answer why the instance rates of 
abnormal behavior appear higher with EMR populations. 
Even more importantly, the notion suggests the difficulty 
in education and that which relates to work. The re- 
tar/?(^d will find personal and social skills, probably un- 
knowingly, a dominant feature in their vocational life 
which many studies indicate, .'^ew seem to realize, how- 
ever, the depth of understanding or the dimensions of 
this area as a crucial curriculxun factor. 

Parameters — handling criticism, ability to adjust, ac- 
cepting established practices (as work related or in 
understanding "why"), an acceptable "manner" of inter- 
personal interaction, patience, mind own business, re- 
acting to evaluations, loyality (as it relates to job), 
understand work, decision making (his and others) , 
character. 

4* General sociax skills associated with an environmental 
milieu are vocational factors for the EMR . All people 
live in a social milieu. The milieu is understood dif- 
ferently by different people. Indications are that "the 
EMR have less or altered experimental growth which im- 
pairs their ability to benefit from it. It is doubtful 
that an ability to generalize from other experiences can 
be learned, and inputs (sensory) from the milieu may 
arrive too fast for assimilation. In essence then, a 
general environmental deprivation may exist. The social 
skill factors go far beyond a unit on "manners" which 
seem a dominate theme in many curricula. The school 
program needs to pay close attention to this area, and 
it may need to heavily structure such experiences. Many 
times social skills, like sex education or toilet train- 
ing, are assumed to be known. We have no right to this 
assumption. 

Parameters — "good" socializing activities , cheerfulness , 
even-tem|>ered, feeling adequate, moods, protocol, ambi- 
tion, willingness, cooperation, initiative, forgetful- 
ness, infantilism, attitudes. 

5. Certain factors of emotionality need modification . 

Characteristics in this area relate to the appropriate- 
ness of behavior like laughter or certain kinds of 
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respect in a particular situation. Many social amenities 
are not understood by the EMR, and he sometimes responds 
inappropriately due to misunderstanding. Sometimes this 
is called immaturity and relates to the observation that 
the retarded "seem always to do the wrong thing." 

Parameters — respect, courteous , confidence , appropriate 
agressiveness, understanding luck, social grace, consid- 
eration for others, caution, responsible, honesty, reli- 
ability. 



Factors Relating to Psycho-Motor Dimensions 

Intelligence is not an overriding factor in unskilled , 
semi-skilled, or service occupations . Reliability and 
good effort seem to be far more important. While this 
factor may not be a "pure" motor area, it is associated 
in the context of having some internalization of "what" 
people do, "how" to go about certain tasks, and what 
expectations are involved. It is also important that 
appropriate occupations are viewed. This calls for a 
realistic survey of work and for understanding the di- 
mensions involved in such work. Each geographical area 
may be different in this respect; and certainly, "city" 
jobs are different than "country" ]obs. 

Parameters — work relating to service, clerical and sales, 
farming related, and processing occupations; concentra- 
ting on tasks; supervisory time, following a course of 
action; accepted practices, adaptability (variety and 
repetitive), what is accomplished, light industry, job 
comprehension . 

Work aptitudes relating to various kinds of occupations 
are related to vocational success^ Very few forms of 
h^oman behavior do not involve some type of movement. 
Motor characteristics have important vocational impli- 
cations in addition to those relating to theoretical 
interest. It is likely that many EMR's are not moti- 
vated to practice motor skills as much, or as appro- 
priately, as normals. Many are not given sufficient 
developmental practice; and often what attention i.hey 
receive is inappropriate for the motor maturation of 
the child. Evidence exists that job possibilites for 
the EMR are varied. Such people can be trained for 
industrial tasks, production operations, and much work 
demanding complex motor skills The preponderance of 
evidence is that this is a neglected area of EMR work 
education and that such activities can be taught with 
successful effect. 

Parameters--counting, alphabetize, make change, assembly 
tasks, sorting (speed and accuracy), manipulating tasks, 
packaging, use of hand tools, motor coordination (fine 
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and gross); dexterity (finger and arm), coordination, 
discriminative (visual and auditory) , coding, collating 
tasks, clerical and form perception, pursuit tasks, 
matching, separating, motor speed, spatial operations. 

The work-sample approach tends to give better application 
in training methods . The work- sample method which dates 
back to the early 1900 's has been used many years. This 
has traditionally been an activity of workshops, associated 
agencies, and of the military. There seem to be several 
positive aspects of this approach for the EMR. Some 
astute observational evaluations can be made. The stu- 
dents can learn expectations and can receive a feeling for 
a job (sample of); production standards can be tried, 
and practice can be given. All these bringing the notion 
of work to a better understanding. 

Parameters — motions, filing, reading addresses , sales 
orders, catalogs, patterns, sales slips, writing, 
production records, step operations, work habits, memory, 
motor decision making, machine operations. 



Factors Relating to Society 

A survey of the community is important in that it gives 
useable information tor training . Some knowledge of 
what people are doing, job trends, the social climate, 
and travel are crucial aspects of job getting and hold- 
ing. Case studies are full of instances where jobs were 
made or held because of not knowing how or where to go, 
what to dO/ or whom to see. Many times educators assume 
such skills are known (and some educators do not know 
themselves) , which is a very critical assumption. Fields 
have long been used for learning. Concrete operation of 
what people do must be added for the EMR. How seldom 
this educational device is used is shocking. 

Parameters — application blanks, travel, driver training, 
social sensitivity, laws that effect workers, unions, 
community survey, trends, job appraisals, work liability, 
labor economics, profit motive, employment requirfiments, 
contacts, restrictions, social security cards, health 
permits, birth certificates. 

Sp ecial training programs offer an extremely useful 
5imension to EMR vocational education . Cooperative 
programs with rehabilitation and/or vocational agencies 
have proved successful. So, also, have innovative 
school districts which developed creative work ex- 
perience programs without the use of "other" agencies. 
Reference to this phase of education for the retarded 
was made succintly by the President's Panel in 1962, 
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Perhaps, this factor ii3 more methoi than activity, but 
it still should be part of the curricula. 

Parameters — training courses, on-the-job activities 
(school-community) , cooperative programs, learning parts 
of job, procedures, job relationships. 

S uminc ry 

This paper has attempted to review severa"^ dimensions re- 
lated to developing a curriculum for Vocation raacation peculiar 
to the high school EMR. The dimension included a review of 
literature, descriptions of cooperative progrcims, interviews vath 
vocational workers, and a survey of job placements. We believe 
this data pointed out many parameters for curriculum planning. 

A companion manual is prepared dealing specifically with 
the data found here. Hopefully, this manual (Volume II, A Voca- 
tional Curriculum for the High School EMR, Flue, 1972) will bene- 
fit educators in helping the retarded become vocationally compe- 
tent. 
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